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"What does 'merry' mean?" my son inquired. 





















"It means cheerful, happy, pleasant, sunny," 
I replied absently. 

"And 'miss' . . . what is that?" he went on. 

"Well, to miss means you didn't make it, or 
you weren't on the mark. It's when you try and 
fail, like in baseball when you strike at the ball 


but don't hit it. Three misses and you are out. 
Right?" 


"Is it because the girls can't hit good?" he 
persisted, 


"What do you mean?" I responded with sudden 
interest and indignation. "Of course girls can 
hit well, at least some of them. . . what girls?" 


"Well at church there are these girls that 
used to be in the boys' classes but now they have 


to go somewhere else, and they have a sign that 
says on it... ‘Merrie Miss.'" 


Messages 





Where do Mormon girls get their messages 
about what being simultaneously Mormon and 
female mean? Surely one of the sources is 
church manuals, even though their influence 
may be mediated by selective teachers and 
mitigated or strengthened by other influ- 
ences in the culture. I looked at the soon- 
to-be-replaced Merrie Miss manuals for ten- 
and eleven-year-old girls and all of the 
Young Women manuals currently in use to see 
what image of Mormon womanhood has seemed to 
be important. 


I came to a reluctant conclusion: whatever 
success the manuals have had in teaching the 
gospel--and I generally felt very good about 
that aspect--when it came to translating 
some of those principles into cultural prac- 

ice, I felt very uneasy--particularly con- 

¢ g issues of womanliness, opportunities 
men, their relationships with young men, 
priesthood, and sexuality. 


jhould be pointed out that the Primary 
Mutual do not have complete control 
eir own curriculum. Auxiliary-prepared 
ines go to Curriculum Development whose 
rs, specially called for the assignment, 
the actual lessons. The auxiliary re- 
ose lessons and, if it finds itself 
different ideas, can negotiate to some 


PRIMARY 


ably the most important fact about the 

y curriculum is that it is being rewrit- 
ten. The manuals that I looked at were prepared 
de ago by members of the General Board, 

a president Naomi Shumway had already 

en t new outlines were submitted to Curri- 
lum Development when Dwan Jacobsen Young was 
as president in April 1980. 


m I interviewed Dwan a few months ago, I 
d her intelligent, resourceful, and savvy. 
She freely and ruefully acknowledged, "Those 
lessons are ten years old and show it." The 
new lessons, she said, "will present a much 
broader range of options for girls and boys." 
She mentioned cooking for boys and camping 
activities for girls, then added, "There are 
really almost no limits on what officers can 
plan for weekday activities; and we hope.the 


: "Oh, that,"' I relaxed again momentarily, feel- 
ing on comfortable and familiar ground. "That 
kind of 'miss' means a little girl. Some people 
call little girls 'miss' as a way of being polite. 
That's it: 'miss' is a name for a nice girl." My 
temporary comfort was slipping away, and that 
familiar little name that I had heard in church 
for years and years suddenly sounded strange to 
me. 


"Do you call little girls 'miss'?" my curious 
son asked. 


"Heavens no," I said indignantly. 
just a cute little name." 


"That is 


"Well, why do they call those girls that at 
church?" 


"I have no idea. Perhaps because children are 
often happy and ."' (I was searching for some 
good reason that made sense to me and might to 
him) ". . Heavenly Father wants His children 
to be happy." 


"Why aren't the boys called that?" 


From the 


suggestions we're offering will just get their 
minds going." 


The first of the new manuals will be avail- 
able in January 1982 for half the classes: 
Star A, CTR A, Valiant A (formerly Targeteer) , 
and combined Merrie Miss B and Blazer B to allow 
for girls' graduation at age twelve. The other 
half will follow in 1983. 


The current Merrie Miss Manual A (MM-A) for 
ten-year-old girls was written in 1970 and revised 
in 1971 and 1977. The Merrie Miss B Manual (MM-B) 
for the eleven-year-old girls has not been revised 
since its publication in 1972. I was pleased to 
see that the lessons of both manuals, based 
on the Articles of Faith, consistently stress 
such important themes as understanding the 
Godhead, the first four principles of the gos- 
pel, prayer, worship, the Sabbath Day, and the 
Savior. I was also pleased that knitting, cro- 
cheting, and embroidery are still part of the 
curriculum since my remnants of those skills 
have brought me great pleasure. 


I don't imagine that "Merrie Miss" is any 
worse name than ''Seagull''--under which name I 
flapped out of Primary. But its cuteness bothers 
me, especially when I consider the action-oriented, 
positive connotations of "Blazer" by comparison. 
Merrie Miss is a doll's name, somehow trivializ- 
ing. I found myself systematically comparing the 
Blazer and Merrie Miss curriculum. The Blazer A 
manual (B-A), for ten-year-old boys, was, like 
the Merrie Miss manual, published in 1970 and re- 
vised in 1973 and 1977; the Blazer B manual (B-B), 
for eleven-year-old boys, is listed as revised 
in 1970. They are, then, contemporary. 


The main purpose of the Blazer course is "to 
help prepare boys to receive and to honor the 
priesthood."' The lessons include "skills and 
activities" that will help each boy honor the 
priesthood and magnify his call in it." What 
are these activities? No lesson provides for 
practice sessions in collecting fast offerings 
or passing the sacrament, so they must be the 
more generalized skills of prayer, helpfulness, 
and general worthiness, all of which are paral- 
leled by the girls' activities. Both boys and 
girls memorize Articles of Faith and the same 
list of scriptures and have identical graduation 
requirements. 


The Merrie Miss course objective is "to help 
the girls grow in spiritual knowledge, acquire 
new homemaking skills, and develop desirable 
personal qualities." This early the importance 
of the priesthood--with an accompanying vague- 
ness about what difference the priesthood ac- 
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THE MOUTHS OF BABES | 


I began remembering the names fo 
r 
but he was ahead of me. “nee 


"The boys are called 'Blazers,' and I know _ 
that they are called that because blazers like 
adventures and find new paths and build things - 
and do things. They do lots of exciting and fun 
things. They are happy too. Maybe the girls are 
called happy because they don't get to do all 
those fun things and Heavenly Father thought they 
might be sad unless they had a happy name." { 


"That can't be the reason," I blurted out with i 
a passion that surprised us both. 


"I'm sorry, Mom,'' he said, trying to soothe my 
troubled soul. "One last question . . . were you 
ever one of those . . Merry Misses?" 


"No, I said proudly, "I was a SEAGULL!" 


"Thank heavens," he said, reassured. 
least you could fly." 


At 


Judith Rasmussen Dushku 


Manuals | 


tually makes--emerges, along with a clear empha- 

sis for girls on future homemaking that is paral- a 

leled by a gap in family orientation for boys, . 

and an emphasis on relating to others for girls = 

with nothing comparably people-oriented for boys. ' 
One course of study cannot teach everything, 

but some of the omissions began to form a pat- 

tern, particularly in comparison with the boys' 

manual and especially as I looked at the stor- 

ies presented in the lessons, examples that to 

some extent were offered as role models for the 

respective classes, 


There are no examples of single-parent fami - 
lies in either set of manuals. There are, not 
unexpectedly, no examples of two-career fami- 
lies. There are no physically or mentally 
handicapped children, There are no examples 
of systematic intellectual effort except for two 
stories to encourage reading in the Blazer 
manual. School appears frequently but mostly 
as a setting for social interaction. I could 
find only one example of international members. 
There are no women missionaries. No boys play 
musical instruments and girls play only pianos. 
Only boys earn money. (A Miss Fowler who works 
in a "dress shop" becomes assistant manager 
when she gives the manager a dollar a customer 
has left, MM-B, p. 191.) Only boys participate 
in sports. Only boys save lives. One boy's 
bowline enables a steeplejack to descend a 
chimney; two more, "like all good Scouts," have 
pocket knives which they use to sever a rope 
that is strangling a cow; another applies pres- 
sure to stop arterial bleeding (B-A, pp. 50-51, 
35). In contrast, when a babysitting emergency 
develops, the two girls pray and telephone for 
help, a course of action certainly preferable ~ 
to panic (MM-A, pp. 27-28). Still it is dis- 
couraging that the girls, unlike the boys, do 
not solve their own problem. 


Furthermore, the examples in the Blazer 
manuals are glamorous, exciting, and violent 
by comparison. Two boys who break the law are 
punished when the front tire of their speeding 
car blows out at 85 miles an hour, killing both 
of them (B-B, p. 144)- Another boy who does 
not respect the law progresses from shoplifting 
a candy bar to manslaughter, where his career 
is interrupted with a jail sentence (B-B, p. 
147). The Word of Wisdom lesson is illustrated 
with a drunken lout who shoves his wife and 
baby out into a snowstorm. She dies and the 
baby survives to defy a gang of toughs who try 
to force him to drink (B-B, pp- 184-85). The 
effect of stimulants-is shown in the analogy 
of a rider who whips his horse to death in an 
attempt to escape from Indians (B-B, 185). | 


When the girls study the Word of Wisdom, all 
drama is gone (MM-A, pp- 108-13). A light 
bulb (the Holy Ghost) will work as long as it 
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i arated from its power by obstacles 
fineaacre particularly breaking the Word of 
Wisdom). The importance of keeping the body 
pure becomes unexpectedly specific with a wel- 
come warning against marijuana, LSD, and other 
drugs, but there are no vividly public conse- 
quences for disobedience, no modelings of tri- 
umph for adhering to one's principles. This 
approach is basically more positive than that 
of the Blazer manual, though the vagueness 

or total lack of examples is confusing. 


Many of the lessons are identical in both 
manuals because the lessons were prepared by the 
same committee, which also wrote the Sunday 
School lessons for the same age group. Some of 
the examples have been adapted. A boy prays to 
do his best in an important game; a girl, ina 
comparable lesson, prays to do well in a speech 
contest. 


One adaptation on authority figures is inter- 
esting, though I'm not sure how to interpret its 
significance. Tommy (Blazer) and Tammy (Merrie 
Miss), angered by another member, leave church 
vowing never to return; the bishop helps clear 
up the hurt feelings. A second set of youngsters 
ask the home teachers questions about tithing. 

A third set are influenced by the fervor of ; 
their Primary teacher about swearing. (She is 
the only woman authority figure in the list of 
examples and then mostly provides atmosphere, 
not answers, and does not meet a specific need 
or take action on a problem.) In the fourth 
example, Mike and Jane are invited on a Sunday 
picnic. Mike consults the bishop, Jane her 
father (B-A, pp. 71-72; MM-A, pp. 54-55). Why 
the difference? Or why, for that matter, not 
consult the mother? 


Considering the number of similar examples 
used, I was interested that the Blazer A manual 
had six stories with women as the protagonists 
while forty-four featured men. One of them, 
which did not appear in the Merrie Miss manual, 
showed John D. Lee's wife spiking an Indian 
plot to kill her family by spending the night 
in their camp with her children (B-A, p. 62). 
The Blazer B manual was similar: seven stories 
about women and forty-six about men. The girls’ 
manual, however, was much more evenly balanced. 
The B manual showed twenty-three examples with 
women and eighteen with men. Just by numbers, 
it appears that male is more important than fe- 
male. 


Even in the girls' manual, when a strong point 
‘is needed a boy frequently makes it. A young 
man turns down a pro baseball contract to go on 
a mission (MM-B, p, 88). Dick steals Bob's 
prize stamp (MM-B, pp. 187-88). His mother 
eventually pressures him to return it and repent. 
In a parallel story, Elaine is racked by guilt 
because she cheats at school and thereby wins 
an honor (MM-B, pp. 188-89). The source of 
conscience, in both cases, lies in women. There 
is one female thief, but Debbie, in contrast to 
the shoplifter-murderer, steals from her mother's 
purse (MM-A, p. 49). 


An even more telling contrast in social mes- 
sages, however, comes from the activities. 
While the girls in the Merrie Miss B class are 
making Kiddie-Kare Kits (a fairly demeaning way 
to refer to child care), the boys are learning 
about emergency first aid. While the girls 
knit and plan parties with their fathers, the 
boys learn how to build fires and use knives 


and axes. Girls learn how to set tables and 
wrap gifts. Boys learn how to track, stalk, 
and trail. During the girls' one outdoor sum- 


mer activity, games of cooperation and dexterity 
(write you name holding your pencil in your 
mouth) are emphasized, and need not, in fact, 

be played outdoors, A main feature of this 
event is the food. A "make-ahead" salad is 
suggested with quartered tomatoes and "paper- 
thin" beets, among other vegetables, attrac- 
tively arranged on lettuce leaves and served 
with cheese dip while the main course, a chicken 
casserole, is cooking, While the boys are ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of topographic maps 
and compasses and test their skills on hikes, 
the girls crush aluminum foil, drape string on 
the backs of cardboard mirrors, and paint them 


to remind themselves to always have pleasant 
faces, 


The message may be inadvertent but it is 
clear: boys are expected to be more competent 
than girls and at much more complex skills. 
Food preparation, hostessing, and providing 
pleasant companionship may, in our urban 
society, be equally important; but the two 
groups are being taught the "survival skills" 
of two different worlds, What is the even- 
tual impact on a girl of being told that 
her most important job is not to become effec- 
tive but to become pleasing? 





So many of us have said, at one time or 
another on our journey through girlhood and 
womanhood, "Now wait a minute, here. This 
isn't how life is supposed to be. Things 
are not turning out as they told me."" Some- 


how or other, we have received messages about 
who we should be and what we can expect from 
life that are not borne out in the living. 
This discovery can be a jarring, devastat- 

Or it can be a springboard 


ing experience. 
to further knowledge about ourselves, our 
lives, and our eternal possibilities, if we 
are willing to examine what isn't working, 
and why. 


The articles in this issue of Exponent II 
look critically at many of the messages that 
women have received. We hope that they will 
help us all to understand ourselves, cor- 
rect our perspectives, and grow.--EFditor 


I found myself increasingly troubled as I looked 
specifically at the lessons teaching priesthood 
and chastity, the two areas where images about 
the relationships of men and women in the Church 
are specifically addressed. The Merrie Miss and 
Blazer B manuals have the same lessons on priest- 
hood offices and duties and service to others, 
even to identical examples. In both lessons, 
the sentence appears, "When a boy or man receives 
the priesthood, . he becomes a worker in God's 
kingdom" (MM-B, p. 58; B-B, p. Siig While this 
statement is true, it raises some questions: was 
the boy not a worker in God's kingdom before? 

And can someone without the priesthood--for exam- 
ple, everyone in the girls' class including the 
teacher--be such a worker? The answer is obvious, 
and the attempt to create a difference in order 
to communicate the importance of the priesthood 
where no difference really exists is problematic. 


One significant difference in the two lessons 
comes in the discussion where both groups are 
asked to suggest ways to help priesthood holders 
perform their duties better. Suggested responses 
for the boys are "help priesthood holders get 
ready for priesthood meeting.'' The apparent 
matching answer for the girls is more specific 
though less grammatical: "help a priesthood 
holder with personal tasks so they can be on 
time for their meetings or welfare assignments." 
Boys should not "plan activities that will take 
family priesthood members or friends who hold 
the priesthood away from priesthood assignments." 
For girls, it becomes the astonishingly defer- 
ential "allow a brother who is a priesthood 
holder to supervise decision-making when the 
father is not present." Surely it is more impor- 
tant that someone be qualified by information, 
interest, and judgment in making a decision 
than that he hold the priesthood. 


Those are the only two parallel responses. 
The rest for the boys are specific and action- 
oriented. I was pleased to see tending young 
children while parents go to the temple on the 
list since it is one of the few places Blazers 
are encouraged to spend time in nurturant ac- 
tivities. Other suggestions are complimenting 
priesthood holders on doing their duties well, 
not tempting them, and contributing money for 
a mission fund. The remaining suggestions for 
the Merrie Misses are equally supportive but 
More passive: "Respect the father's role as 
head of the family'"' (how?); "always address the 
bishop [by title]"; and "be courteous to home 
teachers when they visit." It is not suggested 
that they start or contribute to a mission fund. 
Does that imply that not only do women not serve 
missions, they do not have ready access to 
money? 


The lesson on priesthood service is again 
virtually identical in both manuals. The 
"blessing" purpose of priesthood is emphasized. 
The girls are told, "As girls and women, we can- 
not hold the priesthood, but we may be called 
to great responsibilities in the Church" (MM-B, 
p. 67). The boys are simply told, without men- 
tion of the priesthood, "We may be called to 
great responsibilities in the Church" (B-B, p. 
55). The same list of women's assignments ap- 
pears in both: "teach classes, direct and ac- 
company the singing; help on welfare projects; 
be officers in Primary, Young Women, and Relief 
Society; honor the priesthood, and give unself- 
ish service’ (MM-B, p, 68; B-B, p. 58). While 
it may be troubling to imply that men do not 
know how to play the piano or lead the singing, 
it is more troubling to realize that, by chang- 
ing the names of the auxiliaries, the same list 
does and should apply to boys. Yet there is no 
hint that it does and no corresponding list of 
duties for boys is given. Do boys conclude 
that these duties are for women only and that 
their duties are vaguely "other"? Once again, 


a difference has been implied because of the 
priesthood, where in the actual functioning of 
the Church none exists. 


While the boys learn about preparing for the 
priesthood, the girls learn how to honor the 
priesthood, Their lesson includes such ideas 
as respecting missionary work and the passing 
of the sacrament, being polite to home teachers, 
completing assignments made by priesthood and 
Primary leaders, and encouraging boys and men 
to perform their duties. (Connie gives up a 
movie to tend siblings when her father has to 
go to a special meeting; Sally wakes up her 
brother when he sleeps through his alarm Sun- 
day morning; the Young Women cancel a canyon 
party so the boys can go to a priesthood 
meeting.) 


It is in these very areas, where a principle 
like "honor the priesthood" is translated into 
practices which become the norms of the culture, 
that some problems may lie, At what point does 
service become servitude? At what point does 
respect for authority become dependence and 
passivity? The Merrie Miss Memo B for lesson 11 
contains some blameless ideas for honoring the 
priesthood of one's father (ask for special 
blessings, cooperate during family home evening), 
one's bishop (pray for him), and one's home 
teacher (call him in an emergency), even though 
there might be a question about why such activi- 
ties constitute honoring the priesthood when 
doing the same with mothers or visiting teachers 
or the Relief Society president would not. 


However, I found myself demurring at the list 
of suggestions to help a brother or friend. En- 
couraging deacons to attend meetings and not 
planning activities that would interfere with 
their assignments could imply either friendly 
interest or, more seriously, the idea that girls 
must begin to "manage'' boys in their spiritual 
responsibilities. There is no implication that 
the responsibility for actually getting to meet- 
ings and fulfilling assignments rests firmly in 
the hands of the boys themselves. 


The girls are further encouraged to let brother 
take charge of the decision-making, “under the 
direction of mother, when father is not present"; 
leave brother the bathroom on Sunday morning, 
press his clothes, shine his shoes, and help him 
memorize scriptures. For one thing, everyone ~ 
should be involved in a decision that concerns 
them, and everyone has to get ready for church, 
This list presents the unpleasant picture of a 
brother to whom everyone in the family, including 
the mother, defers, who expects the family sched- 
ule to revolve around his, who requires personal 
body services of the kind he should provide for 
himself, and who cannot study effectively with- 
out an audience/tutor. 


It also implies that women are in charge of 
the spiritual life of the family, that they must 
defer, and that their encouragement and 
actual physical services are necessary ele- 
ments in seeing that men meet their own obliga- 
tions. This is, in fact, the pattern in many 
LDS families we have observed--a far cry from 
healthy helpfulness and a mutual commitment to 
the same goals. I am deeply distressed to see 
that it is institutionalized in these lessons 
for eleven-year-olds, 


Another problematic area involves the lessons 
on chastity. Eleven-year-olds are certainly 
not too young to receive accurate information, 
discuss attitudes, see consequences of behavior, 
and set new goals for themselves. The current 
manuals are disappointing, but hopefully the 
new manuals will be more helpful. 


The Blazer B manual (pp. 189-96) discusses 
the strength that comes from purity of word, 
thought, and action, Even though the leader is 
instructed to emphasize "the benefits of not 
allowing wedges of sin to weaken us rather than 
the harm they do to us," the examples are 
largely negative: a boy becomes inactive be- 
cause of friends who dress sloppily, chew gum, 
swear, and use vulgar language. The class is 
asked what to do if they see "an immodest pic- 
ture," hear a "dirty joke" or discover that a 
story is "sexy and full of profanity." There 
are other examples as well: A coach boots 
the best player off the team for smoking 
the night before a crucial game. A thirteen- 
year-old Scout, the only genuinely positive 
example, refuses to smoke, drink, or swear 
while he works on a farm for the summer 
and influences one of the older boys to stop 
drinking. This lesson, despite its own 
intentions, approaches "strength through 
virtue" by the route of showing "weakness 
through vice." 


Cont.on p.3 
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your're Lookins Good. 





Many of us who grew up in M.I.A 
vidual awards as Beehives, Mia Maids and 
or who have been sequestered in other auxiliaries 
have lost touch with the Church's current program 


earning indi- 
Laurels, 


for teenage girls, It is encouraging to learn 
that changes continue to occur in the program, and 
that the new outcomes are positive. 


Young Women is the correct name for the present 
program. This pinpoints exactly the identity of 
the group it serves and is a clearer statement 
than past aliases: The Young Women's Program, 
Mutual, Aarornic Priesthood Young Women or APYW, 
Mutual Improvement Association or MIA, Young 
Ladies' Mutual Improvement Association, or the 
early Retrenchment Society. Also, age-group ti- 
tles are now used in lieu of the old class names 
which did not translate well. 


Young Women's time schedule is dramatically 
different now, and this has had a major impact. 
The last of the church auxiliaries to have its 
own class time, Young Women may possibly bene- 
fit the most from the new consolidated Sunday 
meeting. Young Women now has inviolate time 
every week on the Sabbath for lessons that used 
to be sandwiched between activities. One effect 
is a more serious spiritual focus. With fun and 
games and entertainment taking the back seat to 
over forty lessons a year instead of twenty-two, 
it is probable that today's young woman will re- 
ceive a more lasting spiritual preparation for 
her adult life. 


Predictably, young women themselves have 
changed. Many have incredibly busy lives with 
multiple commitments and outlets for enrichment. 
More girls are employed. More are converts to 
the Church, often coming from diverse cultures 
and backgrounds. With their normal strong de- 
sires to be accepted by their peers and yet to 
maintain their standards, today's young women are 
confronted daily with issues of morality and 
spirituality. The influence of the media and 
undesirable societal assumptions can easily draw 
them into conflicts of values. The difficulty of 
being "in the world but not of the world" is 
marked. Consequently, these young women are far 
more sophisticated, worldly-wise, reasoning, and 
ready for straight talk. For them the risks are 
greater and the consequences are more serious, 
their preparation must be more thorough. 


With the newly instituted General Women's Con- 
ferences, we now hear our revered prophet authori- 
tatively telling women of all ages that they can- 
not be spectators. Our leaders are encouraging 
young women to be scriptorians, to be strong and 
independent, to be examples to the world around 
them, and to prepare to meet the Savior. The 





Messages continued 


I am most disturbed, however, that the only 
examples using sex are all negative, that no 
positive aspects of sexuality are featured, 
and that no model of appropriate ways to think 
or talk about sex are shown. It is surely not 
realistic to assume that boys of this age never 
think or talk about sex. This lesson, while 
showing that some sexual matters can be presented 
inappropriately, leaves the impression that 
asexuality is the only acceptable course. 





The corresponding girls' lesson (MM-B, pp. 194- 
201), is designed to strengthen girls who are 
"exposed on all sides to suggestive" material, 
and is specifically and explicitly sexual in its 
orientation. It begins with the illustration of 
a cookie, undesirable because the teacher has 
_taken a bite out of it. I've always disliked 
analogies that lead one's mind so irresistibly 
to the physical loss of virginity and this exam- 
ple is one with the crumpled rose, the chewed 
sticks of gum (a feature of the priests’ lessons), 


young 
women 


Organizational supports from Young Women can help 
these youth become the better prepared daughters 
the Lord, the prophet, and the times require. 


{ Refining one's personal relationship with the 
Savior is the basic goal and highest aim of the 
program. It is hoped that each young woman will 
feel her Savior's love for her and know He is 
real. Helping a girl strive for a Christ-centered 
life seems more desirable than merely giving her 

a church-focused testimony. The former is a very 
solid rock on which to build the strong faith that 
can secure a young woman through the storms of 
life. When love of Christ undergirds her goals 
and behavior, then personal prayer, moral courage, 
other-centeredness, and righteous living should 
follow naturally. 


Perceptions in the past have been that the 
highest attainment for every young woman was mar- 
riage in the temple. Preparation for marriage 
is important, but if a young woman remains sin- 
gle, this emphasis may accentuate her pain or 
if she marries civilly, make her feel guilty or 
excluded from blessings. For the first time, 
attention in the Young Women lessons to the more 
universal endowment experience as well as to pre- 
paration for marriage will perhaps strengthen all 
young women and be less hurtful to those for whom 
temple marriage does not materialize. Also, be- 
cause one woman in five in the Church is single, 
there is new attention to quality of life and 
life span planning for young women as well as 
for young men. 


There is emphasis now on giving greater freedom 
to adapt to local needs. Leaders are encouraged 
to seek inspiration for their own stakes, wards 
and classes. It is usually the case that local 
leaders can make the program fit the girl rather 
than making the girl fit the program. Individu- 
ality can be nurtured and growth can be fostered. 
When teachers pre-assess individual needs and teach 
by the spirit, Young Women can be more responsive 
and relevant to the lives and needs of its girls. 


The basic unit of Young Women consists of a 
simple triad--a young woman, a priesthood leader, 
and an advisor. More than in the past each girl's 
personal responsibility for her salvation is em- 
phasized. Local priesthood leaders are the only 
contact many young women have with those who hold 
the priesthood, and the priesthood leader's aware- 
ness and concern for individuals can make a big 
difference. The role of the advisor is central 
and critical. It is stressed that mature, exemp- 
lary women be called to serve because they become 
spiritual role models for the young women. 


The skills of the advisor are important, and 
the demands on her are great, Instead of teaching 


and the mangled cake. This lesson also mainly 
uses the term chastity while the boys' used 


purity, a term with broader connotations 


Women should be chaste, the lesson teaches, be- 
cause "mothers [are] to have and care for the 
children, and fathers [are] to earn the living 
and protect the family.’ How a man protects his 
family is not specified, nor from what. Neither 
earning a living nor protecting women appear 1n 
the boys' lesson, which could, conceivably, leave 
the girls with an expectation about their future 
husbands which is never communicated to the boys. 


men and women 
"That is 

to play with 
That 

kinds of 


"It was Heavenly Father who made 
as they are,'’ the lesson continues, 
why little girls always have liked 
something they can mother. 
masculine 


dolls or is why 


boys play at more active 








games." What might these statements suggest to 
gir who don't like dolls or who also like "ac- 
tive masculine kinds of games"? That they are 


unwomanly? That God failed in their case? 
Worse, what does it communicate about boys who 


dislike games and who enjoy nurturant activities? 
Planting suspicion in the minds of girls against 

men with traits that might make them more success- 
ful husbands and fathers seems extremely counter- 


productive. 


solely from the age-group manuals, she now must 
frequently pull together her own lessons from the 
scriptures, church magazines, conference talks 
and other approved references. : 
latitude and responsibility to focus on the needs 

of the girls. She should build a viable cne_ ee 

one relationship with "her girls" in which they 

may experience her genuine care and concern for 

them. She is the one who interprets the organi- v 
zation in the context of the 1980s and beyond, 

and makes its programs come to life. If the advi- 

sor is weak, everything else breaks down; if she 

is strong, the best of what we want to happen in 

the lives of the young women can occur. There is 
obviously a great need for capable, worthy, pre- 

pared women living the type of lives that can 

help them fulfill stewardships as Young Women 

advisors. 


She has greater 


Young Women has had several interesting pro- 
gram refinements, and the Personal Progress Pro- 
gram is a good example. Each young woman progres- 
ses at her own individual pace with goals of her 
own selection. The emphasis is on the process 
of making progress rather than the accomplishment 
of a specific goal. The focus is on progress: the 
achievement is secondary. Young women and their 
advisors can support each other in the use of 
this process as a tool for life-long preparation. 


In recent years many have probably heard of or 
experienced the difficulties when the youth were 
planning and running (or non-planning and non- 
running) their own show. To the relief of many, 
the pendulum has swung back to the middle ground 
of shadow leadership with youth retaining a say 
and sharing some responsibility for the success 
of their programs. Through this system, girls . 
are experiencing a sense of stewardship and 
accountability while learning skills that will 
improve their leadership abilities in and out of 
the Church. The leadership lessons provide 
excellent training, teaching young women to make 
agendas, organize calendars, assess the needs of 
others, and lead effectively. 


Our impressionable young women are deeply - 
affected by their teenage experiences within the 
Church. Insofar as they are influenced to be 
Christ-centered, strong, spiritual, and prepared 
to consider and choose options, they are well- 
served by the evolving Young Women program. That 
there seems to be greater sensitivity to the needs 
of young women now than a decade ago is reassur- 
ing. Change does come, although not always fast 
enough, but the basic direction is exciting and 
promising. 


Marjorie M. Spencer 
Ogden, Utah 
















Another section of the lesson is on "immodest 
clothes and actions."" An "immodest dress" is 
defined as "one which calls attention to the 
person [presumably used here in the old sense of 
body] and not to the personality of the one who 
wears it." The epigram is a pleasant one, but r 
common sense and five minutes’ observation refute 
this apparent dichotomy between personality ex- 
pression and manner of dress. 


The girls are also warned about drugs, alco- 
hol, and tobacco. Included among the reasons 
for abstinence are that users do not always 
"think clearly" hence "often do things that 
take away their virtue."' The lesson rhetorically 
asks the girls why they would want to do things 
that mean "injuring your body and losing your 


purity." 
The net effect of this lesson is highly un- 
pleasant. It creates fears about the hostile 


designs of other people on one's chastity but 
does not specify what the dangers are nor how 
to guard against them, Sex is presented as 
dangerous and negative. The lesson gives no 
positive images or models of how to think 


and talk about sexuality. 


They do not 
Furthermore, 


Both of the lessons 
even mention the facts of puberty. 
the very vagueness and generalizations leave a 
frightening aura around sexuality but do nothing 
to arm young people against the very real dan- 
gers of exhibitionists, homosexual seduction, 
rape, and even incest, the "secret" crime which 


are vague. 
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Ten years ago, when I was eight months into 
my first pregnancy and living in "Zion," the 
first counselor in the bishopric cornered me one 
Sunday morning and asked if he might drop by 
later, He appeared that afternoon, right on 
schedule, and after appropriate chit-chat took 
a deep breath and asked if I would consider : 
teaching the Laurel girls in our ward. I said 
yes immediately. It was something I had always 
wanted to do. But I did have my conditions. I 
requested a month-long hiatus when my baby was 
born. He agreed readily, and it was settled. 
Thus I began what turned out to be a ten-year 
connection to the young women in our Church. 


Six weeks later I gave birth to my daughter. 
Eight days after her delivery I showed up at 
MIA. Everyone was very surprised to see me as 
arrangements had been made for a substitute. 

But I simply could not stay away. It was then 
that I realized how hooked I really was on being 
involved with those young women. 


Last February, I had to ask to be released. 
It was one of the hardest things I've ever done. 
Six months have passed and I still go to church 
and sit and look at "my girls" and envy the 
woman who took my place. I understand the time- 
consuming commitment she now has, but I also 
know of the great satisfaction she will find. 


Through all those years, I formed some fabu- 
lous friendships with a long string of terrific 
young women. They have influenced my life in 
many ways. I love their exuberance, their fresh- 
ness and their joyful anticipation of things to 
come. I love the possibilities within each of 
them waiting to be realized as they experience 
life. I enjoyed them in their adolescence; some 
I enjoy in their adulthood. I'm still in touch 
with a few, and many I've not seen or heard from 
in years. But there are always days when I think 
about them and wonder how the grown-up world is 
treating them, 


I think about Heidi and would love to see her 
two little girls. I think about Marcia and won- 
der if she ever knew the fate of the gingerbread 
house she surprised me with one Christmas Eve. 

I cried when I received Renee's wedding invita- 
tion, partly because I couldn't be there and 
partly because I couldn't believe that the years 
had gone by so quickly since I first knew her as 
a gangly twelve-year-old. I'd love to see Mar- 
garet sans fifty-five pounds. I applauded 


Janine's decision to go to Ireland as a governess 













still remains largely untreated in spite of in- 
cidence nationally estimated as high as one 
family in ten, It is certainly not unknown 
among Mormons either and one Salt Lake City 
counselor of my acquaintance observed in casual 
conversation that she has yet to counsel a 
family for incest that is not LDS. 


It may not be realistic to expect a Primary 
manual to be more helpful than conference 
talks and Church magazines, But surely it is 
not unreasonable to hope that a Primary manual 
might be able to convey feelings of acceptance 
and appreciation for one's body. 


I notice another manifestation of this same 
problem--no models for problematic subjects-- 
in the Book of Mormon lesson (MM-A, pp. 131-35), 
which chose to focus on the theme of "united 


families," in itself a cultural message for 


the girls. The story of Sariah, rather shock- 
ingly, avoids the fact that she "murmured" at 
crucial points on the trek to the Red Sea. 


Instead, she is presented as the glue who holds 
the family together, leaving her home reluc- 
tantly but cheerfully supporting her husband in 
his inspired action. The girls are asked to 
imagine what Sariah might have done to keep her 
family united; suggested answers include stay- 
ing cheerful, making good meals, telling the 


Dreams 
Realities 


for a year on her own. I was flattered that Re- 
gina really wanted to spend time with me when 

she came back to Boston for a visit. We sat at 
my dining room table and talked for hours and I 
remembered when she was thirteen or fourteen and 
I had to fight to make conversation with her. I 
wonder about all of them at one time or another. 
I wonder if they are happy with their lives, with 
themselves, with the choices they've made. But 
most of all I wonder if they've found life to be 
different than they thought it would be, than they 
were told it would be . 


When I resigned from Mutual, I was president 
of the Young Women's organization in our ward. I 
was spending more of my time considering what the 
program was perpetuating, what kind of message 
we were really giving to the girls. I felt there 
was something missing. For a long time I was un- 
able to pinpoint exactly what it was, but finally, 
after a good deal of thought and introspection, 
it came to me clearly. Our Church does so well 
with idealism. But were these young women being 


prepared for the realities of life? Had I been? 
I recognized that a "rose-colored glasses" syn- 
drome of sorts was still in existence. I had 


grown up with it, but I wanted it to be different 
for my girls than it had been for me. And I 
hoped that it could be. 


The Young Women's program has changed a lot 
in the past five years, not in basic premise, 
but in the way it is orchestrated. The new for- 
mat does well with many of its facets--the per- 
sonal progress program, the opportunity to meet 
with peers on Sundays and again on weekdays, 
opportunities to learn leadership skills working 
in a class presidency. But teach the 
girls about reality? 


does it 


The goal for all young women is to become 
exalted daughters of our Heavenly Father and to 
nurture a personal and loving relationship with 
Him and with Jesus Christ. It is stressed, as 
always in our gospel, that they strive to be the 
best they can be. But before they can begin to 
do either of these things, they must understand 
themselves. This needs to occur both in a spiri- 
tual and a mortal sense. One of the finest en- 
dowments any human being can give to herself is 
a strong sense and true love of that self. To 
find a balance between spiritual "knowing" and 
mortal experience is often a lengthy and hard- 
won process. 


We aim to teach our young women many fine 
attributes--honesty, loyalty and loving our 
fellow men, to name a few. But are we teaching 
them about incorporating these and numerous 
other precepts into what they may experience as 
the realities of daily living? How does what is 
found in the lesson manuals compare with the ex- 
periences of real life? 


Mormons are big on happily-ever-afters. The 
whole world is, really. We all wish the best 
for ourselves and each other. But life has a way 


young children stories and singing them songs, 
encouraging each to do his share, faithfully 
saying her prayers, acting as a peacemaker, 
urging obedience to Lehi, trusting in the Lord 
and teaching the same concept to the children 
and, rather surprisingly, "when her husband 
and sons were weary and tired from working she 
might have rubbed their aching shoulders and 
backs."' (One wonders what Sariah was doing 
while the men were "working.") But worse, by 
not acknowledging the scriptural reality that 
Sariah had to struggle with negative feelings 
the ris, who are supposedly reading the scrip- 
tures for themselves, learn from this omission 
that such feelings are unacceptable and that 
they must be suppressed, not discussed and 

dealt with. Once again, they are left with no 
model for a situation that they will almost 
certainly encounter. 





This list of particulars against the Primary 
manual should, by rights, be balanced with a 
positive list which space precludes. There will 
no doubt always be tension between agreement on 


and 


of doling out events and circumstances that are 
less than ideal on many occasions. We teach 
these girls about honesty and loyalty, but can 
they deal appropriately with infidelity in mar- 
riage? We teach them the Golden Rule, but do 
we teach them what to do if a husband is abusing 
his wife and small children? There are myriads 
of difficult decisions they may encounter--deci- 
sions about being a working or non-working 
mother, about the number of children to have, 
etc. We all hope never to have to deal with 
divorce or homosexuality or an unwanted or un- 
achieved pregnancy. It would be nice to say 
that it doesn't happen, but it does and then in 
that moment, how will we handle it? Or will it 
handle us? 


It may seem nice to believe that if you say 
your prayers, read your scriptures, and marry a 
returned missionary in the temple, all will be 
well, just like it is in the lesson manual. But 
that's not always the case, and how well can we 
cope if we run into a circumstance which was 
never discussed or even entertained as a possi- 
bility? Can we come out winners? Can our young 
women? 


Too many of us, either through someone else's 
or by our own choice, grow up pretending that 
certain possibilities don't exist, as if ignoring 
them precludes their appearance. I say that know- 
ing the range of possibilities is not a compro- 
mise or an alternative in the pursuit of our best 
selves, but rather it can serve as our insurance. 
It is simply allowing oneself to prepare for the 
battle before it begins. 


Often Mormon women are programmed to think 
only in terms of being part of someone else's 
life before they've finished the quest for 
themselves. As they consider their futures, 
most girls expect to be part of a couple and 
probably somebody's mother. There is certainly 
nothing wrong with those desires provided they 
have been preceded by a healthy period dedi- 
cated to one's searching for herself. If we 
can ask this of ourselves as well as our young 
women, while maintaining the proper balance 
and perspective, we can all become women of 
clearer vision, undaunted by what we see and 
what we may encounter. That strong sense of 
self, that identity, may offer the strength 
to survive more than one unpleasant situation. 


The Lord has told us that if we are prepared 
we will have no need to fear. I feel it is 
imperative that our young women be equipped to 
deal with more than the "heartbreak of psoriasis." 
Difficult circumstances will confront far too 
many of them as they make their journey through 
life. They need to know the range of possibili- 
ties and understand the available alternatives 
so that when and if something happens they will 
be prepared. 


And so for Heidi and Renee and Janine and 
Regina and all the girls I've known and loved: 
if knowing and understanding realities can help 
you to survive more completely, I want you to 
know. Then I will feel better about your fu- 
tures. I want you to come into adulthood with 
your eyes wide open, without the rose-colored 
glasses; to understand what the cracks, the 
blurs, the distortions will mean to you. I 
know that I can't erase pain or sorrow for you, 
but if understanding the realities along with 
your dreams can help when you encounter either 
or both, we're on our way. Even with the Lord 
on our side, it's still tough. I have sensed 
the rumblings, let me hear the roar... 


Linda Collins 
Marlboro, Massachusetts 


gospel principle, such as honoring the priest- 
hood and the importance of chastity, and dis- 
agreement on how, precisely, that principle 


should be translated into practice. I would 
feel more comfortable, however, if the practice 
in these particular cases offered more diversity, 
more room for discussion, and less certitude 
when it is at least likely that the results of 
following the models will produce passive, depen- 
dent girls, primarily interested in pleasing 
others. 
Lavina Fielding Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Editor's Note--The second part of Lavina's 
article, dealing with the content of the Young 
Women manuals, will be published in the next is- 
sue of Exponent II (Winter, 1982, Vol. 8, No. 2). 
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I grew up with the attitude that I was going 
to be the Perfect Mormon Woman. I was often 
told that I would be the perfect wife because I 
could cook, sew, loved kids and poetry, and had 
"child-bearing" hips. Hearing these things made 
me feel good because I wanted to do the right 
thing and I could see that I was meeting the cor- 
rect expectations. 


After graduating from high school, I went to 
BYU. I majored in drama and loved mv theatre 
classes, I discovered that to succeed in the 
theatre you had to give 100% of everything! 

Your entire life had to be theatre, from morn 

til night, and that was how it would always be, 
So many things would have to be sacrificed-- 

face it, how many successful Broadway actresses 
do you know who are Mormon, married, with twelve 
kids? I loved the theatre, but that summer I 
went home and decided that I didn't have what it 
took to give myself totally to a cause that would 
limit me in other areas. 


The choice became apparent. I had always 
loved teaching Primary. Kindergarten was half- 
day. I could work and still have time to be a 
good wife and mother. So when I returned to 
college my sophomore year, I switched my major 
to early-childhood education. I still took 
theatre classes, but I just couldn't major in it. 
Later that year, I saw The Turning Point. I 
sobbed, understanding too well both sides of 
the story. 


That year the IWY Conference took place. 
Women were put in the spotlight as never before, 
and BYU was alive with talk about the role of 
women. As my consciousness began to be raised, 
I started reading everything I could relating 
to the E.R.A, and the women's movement. I wrote 
a paper on the Mormon woman's struggle to regain 
the franchise during the years of 1877-1896 and 
was shocked to discover how independent, mili- 
tant, and delightful the early Mormon women were. 
Susa Young Gates became my heroine, possibly the 
first female role model I had ever chosen. I 
admired her ability to do everything she wanted 
in life. 


So it was in 1889 Susa Young Gates gave 
birth to her ninth child and seventh son, 
returned from Hawaii and set up housekeep- 
ing in Provo, received permission from 
the authorities to proceed with her maga- 
zine, and produced the first issue of the 
Young Woman's Journal. At thirty-three 
Brigham Young's daughter had found a way 
to use all her gifts. (Mormon Sisters, 
p- 204) 


That is precisely what I wanted out of life, 
and I couldn't understand why the Mormon woman 
role models of today seemed limited to wife and 
mother. Our foremothers had been wives, mothers, 
Sisters, business women, editors, doctors, and 
lawyers. I was beginning to be very envious of 
a society that heralded such accomplishments and 
to look critically at our own society. I felt 
confined. The early Mormon sisters had expanded 
my view of what a Mormon woman could be. 


During the fall of my junior year, I heard 
Oscar McConkie lecture on lawyers working for 
the Mormon Church. I thought that perhaps I 
could help build the Kingdom by becoming a law- 
yer, maintaining my standards, and involving 
myself in the legal battles concerning women 
and children. After thinking about it for a 
while, I called my family, and they immediately 
gave me their support. Although my lawyer 
brother was also very supportive, he was quick 
to point out that by choosing a career like law, 
I would be limiting the number of men I could 
marry. An older sister shared his opinion. 

In return, I pointed out that I probably 
wouldn't want to marry a man who didn't want 
me to do all I could do. They agreed. 


I began sharing my dreams with some of the 
young men I saw frequently. One of my best 


Somepiace 


male friends asked, "But, Mary Louise, who will 
want to marry a woman lawyer?" I told him that 
was one of the sickest sexist statements I'd 
ever heard. Surely someone would want to marry 
a woman with a little spunk. 


My roommates and I laughed at his ridiculous 
statement. But I began asking myself, “Really, 
M.L., who will want to marry a woman lawyer?" I 
was hurt, confused, and frustrated, but the more 
hurt I felt on the inside, the more defensive 
and tough I became on the outside. Although I 
had all the answers when questioned, I myself 
began to question my values. When and how had 
I made this major transition from the "perfect" 
Mormon girl to a "liberal" woman who wanted to 
go to law school? 


Over the next few months, I'm certain I re- 
ceived some positive comments about my career 
plans--the law of averages demands that--but I 
honestly don't remember any. I heard comments 
like "Don't you want to get married?" "How will 
you be able to have your twelve kids if you are 
a lawyer?" "You know, I never did imagine you 
being married; I always assumed you'd either be 
single, widowed, or divorced. It is good that 
you want to be a lawyer."" "It is obvious who 
will wear the pants in your family." "You know, 
there are no lawyers in heaven, only mothers!" 
"Are you going to join one of those feminist 
groups?"' "What about your family? Don't you 
feel bad about neglecting them?" (The last com- 
ment is classic; I was not even married but was 
already being made to feel the guilt of being a 
working mother!) 


My defense at these times was, "Suppose you 
were married and came home, upset, telling your 
wife that there was trouble at work--another 
company was bringing suit. And all your wife 
could say was, 'Oh, that's too bad. Well, the 
baby is teething, the dog had puppies, and the 
kitten pooped behind the couch. I can't move it, 
so you'll have to.' Or would you rather hear, 
‘Oh, we discussed a similar case in class, and 
I think they are in error for these reasons . . . 
Oh, and the baby is teething, the dog had pups, 
and would you come help me move the couch?'"' 
After my tirade, no one ever said anything. 
However, every barb they made went right to my 
heart because they were saying what I was 
thinking, and I didn't like it. I hated myself 
for being sexist, confined to just two roles. 
When everything boiled down, I really did want 
to be a wife and mother and had no intention of 
jeopardizing what I truly wanted out of life. 
Yet at the same time, I just couldn't believe 
that by choosing a career like law I was auto- 
matically excluding myself from wifehood and 
motherhood. All I wanted was to expand my role 
to include womanhood--why did I have to choose? 


At this point, I met Ida Smith at BYU's Wom- 
en's Conference, was very impressed, and made 
an appointment to talk with her. While talking 
to Ida, I was relieved to discover that there 
were many women struggling with similar problems. 


At Ida's suggestion, I made an appointment 
with Maren Mouritsen, Associate Dean of Stu- 
dent life. Within ten minutes, she had cut 
through all my defenses to the questions I 
hated most. "How are you going to do it? How 
are you going to cope? Why do you want to do 
this?" When I gave my standard answers, she 
got impatient and said, "No, I want to know 
what you really think, what you are really 
feeling, not what you think you are supposed 
to feel."' She pushed me until I realized that 
I honestly didn't know. Finally Dr. Mouritsen 
told me that evidently I didn't know who I was 
any more because I was in the process of chang- 
ing my value system, She asked if I would 
please talk to a friend of hers, Dr. Sally 
Barlow, a counselor on campus. 


I agreed because I didn't know what else to 
do, Half of me wanted desperately to feel good 
about myself again--I was tired of the continual 
pit in my stomach. I obviously wasn't coping 
very well alone; it would be good to have help. 
The other half was saying, "M.L., you aren't 
crazy. Only crazy people see counselors. Who 
is Dr. Mouritsen to tell you after only one 
hour that you don't know who you are any more?" 


For some reason, I kept the appointment. 
Sally Barlow just looked at me and waited for 
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me to say something. I didn't know what to say 

but during the hour it came out. "TI am so con- 
fused. One half of me, the 'I am a child of 

God" half, is telling me that I should do every- 
thing I can to build up the Kingdom--enlarge 4 
upon my talents and be all that I can be. The 
other half, the 'I am a daughter of God’ haif 

is telling me that I should be preparing for : 

merges and wifehood, and that is all I shoula 
e.t 


In essence, I had divided myself in half, and 
I was feeling like I had to choose to be a daugh- 
ter or a child of God. Now I can see it is a 
ridiculous choice; the two are impossible to 
divide. Yet at that time, I felt that if I chose 
a career, I wouldn't have the time to be a wife 
and a mother, but if I chose to be a wife and a 
mother, I would cease to be me. "Am I Not a 
Woman and a Sister?" 


Sally assured me that I didn't have to choose, 
that the two go together, but for some reason I 
had divided them. I could become a whole person 
again if I chose to be. I left feeling like an 
anchor had been removed from my neck. She as- 
signed me to discover some women in the Utah 
Valley who had combined the two successfully, 

I discovered a number of lovely women--happy, 
adjusted, busy, at peace with themselves, 
loving the lives they were leading--who had 
managed to attain what I thought was impossi- 
ble. I began to feel peace again. 


At the same time, I also told some of the 
young men that had been giving me such a bad 
time that although I had acted as though I en- 
joyed sparring with them, I really did not, 
and that they were only bringing me pain and 
doubts. Most were quite surprised by this out- 
burst of honesty, and I had some meaningful 
discussions with some of them. 


That summer I worked as a laborer in a mine. 
The men I worked with treated me both as a 
woman and as a person. They'd hold the door 
open for me, hand me my shovel, and then split 
the work SO-SO0. I discovered that a woman 
didn't need to lose her feminine identity when 
she donned steel-toed boots, overalls, and a 


hard hat. It was a good summer. I let my old 
wounds heal and built a reservoir of strength 

for my last year at BYU to avoid falling into 

the disastrous trap of the previous year. 


That year I discovered that if I am enthu- 
Siastic and positive about something to my very 
core, there is no need to fear. The year before 
I had just been a shell of what I wanted to be, 
but now the inside matched the outside. I also 
had some amusing "grill" sessions. In an effort 
to determine my value system, one young man 
asked, '"M.L., if you were in law school, married, 
got pregnant, and had triplets, would you still 
continue with law school, or would you stay home 
with the children?" The best line of the year, 
though, came when I was home for Christmas and 
the missionaries were over. One asked in all 
innocence, "Well, if you want to go to law 
school, can you cook?"' My standard excuse now 
when I burn something is, "Oh, but I can't cook; 
I want to be a lawyer," 


I went to Washington, D.C., that summer as a 
participant in BYU's internship program, an in- 
valuable experience. I loved meeting new people 
who asked me where I wanted to practice rather 
than why I wanted to practice. It was refresh- 
ing to see women in executive positions who could 
still maintain their feminine identities. It was 
reassuring to watch men respond to women in execu- 
tive positions in a positive manner. It was in- 
teresting to discover the man I worked with was 
more of a feminist than I. In the past year at 
BYU, I had been labeled liberal so often that I 
enjoyed being considered a conservative again. 


I was accepted to the BYU Law School. When 
I returned to the Y for graduation, I had to 
decide whether to enter school that fall or 
work for a year. Then I was asked to consid- 
er a mission. I was in emotional turmoil for 
weeks. I finally decided to go on a mission 
and go to law school when I return. 


As I look over my experiences, I can see that 
a lot of growth has taken place. Not only do 
I feel stronger myself, more confident to do 
what I should, but I also feel a sensitivity for 
all women who go through this same growing proc- 
ess. I can honestly say that at this time I 
believe I have chosen the best path for me. 
Sometimes I get confused, frustrated, and I don't 
know which end is'up. But give me a few days 
and a few tears and I land right side up and 
pointing in the same direction. 


Mary Louise Johnson 
Silver City, New Mexico 
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While attending the Sunstone Theological 
Symposium in Salt Lake City recently, I was 
seated between two interesting men, one a clerk 
for a judge in Salt Lake City, the other a compu- 
ter scientist for Xerox. We were chatting about 
our lives before the evening address was to begin, 
when one of them asked me, "Why did you decide to 
go to Harvard to graduate school?" 


I often wonder what to tell people when they 
ask me that question. The odds for me to have 
gone to graduate school at all are slim, let alone 
so far away from home--let alone HARVARD. 


I didn't go to Harvard because my parents ex- 
pected me to or because I lived in the area. No 
one in my family had ever gone East for education, 
my parents being the first of either of their 
families to graduate from college. Before I 
applied, I had no idea where Harvard was even lo- 
cated. In fact, the decision to attend Harvard 
was at first extremely easy, and then exception- 
ally difficult for me. 


It was easy because I hadn't planned on going 
to graduate school. My "career," as far as I had 
determined, was to be graduation from Utah State, 
So my career success did not depend on attend- 
ing Harvard; none of my close friends were obtain- 
ing advanced degrees (certainly none of the women); 
there was no suggestion from my parents that I 
should do graduate work, There was really no 
good reason for me to consider Harvard. Until 
the fall of my senior year, that is. 


During a seminar on "What can you do once 
you graduate?", the head of my department dis- 
cussed graduate school and listed the univer- 
sities with masters programs in landscape archi- 
tecture. Harvard was one of those schools, and 
Harvard sounded interesting. It was, I learned, 
on the east coast, in Boston. The department 
came highly recommended, and the application 
fee was only $25.00. So I applied only to 
Harvard, almost on a dare. It didn't matter 
if I wasn't accepted. 


I couldn't afford the tuition, and if I had 
given finances any serious thought, I wouldn't 
have applied. But I have always been one to try 
for something and, once the go-ahead has been 
given, then decide if it's what I want or not. 

I was quite content to plan my life without grad- 
uate school as part of it, but, as I had fanta- 
sized living on the East Coast, I thought I might 
as well apply. 


Then the hard part came, I was accepted. 
Making the decision to go was one of the most 
agonizing experiences of my life. Why was the 
decision such a hard one? The biggest reason 
was that I was afraid. I wasn't afraid of the 
academics of Harvard or of living far from home. 
I was afraid of what people would think of me. 
How would people react when I returned home, a 
Harvard graduate? Would I be accepted? Would 


#2 My 


Harvard ? 


people think I was a snob? Would I be pigeon- 
holed as “one of those women who couldn't get 
married so she went back (or on) to school?" 
Having grown up in a very small town in south- 
ern Utah, I was well aware of what happens to 
those who move away and then come back again. 
We all wondered about a returning wanderer. 
that person really one of us, or does he have 
some sympathies for them, the outside world?" 
Feeling that Utah's boundaries separated "us" 
from '"'them,"’ I was not excited about being on 
the other side of that fence. 


"Is 


The whole idea of graduate school frightened 
me as well. I had had very few associations 
with women with advanced degrees. Most of the 
Mormon women I knew both in my family and as 
Primary, Sunday School or MIA teachers, married 
and unmarried, did not have career aspirations 
of their own, but saw themselves as the support 
for a husband or a potential husband who would 
use that support to promote his career. I per- 
sonally knew no women in positions of power in 
the Church; seminary and institute teachers, as 
well as fireside speakers, MIA chairmen, Insti- 
tute committee heads, and in fact, presidents 
of everything from seminaries to universities 
were, in my experience to that point, always 
men. Mormon culture had told me that getting a 
bachelor's degree was acceptable for a woman be- 
cause she could use it to teach her children or 
fall back on if her husband couldn't work. But 
a master's degree was threatening; it meant that 
a woman was serious about learning and making a 
living. I had never had any strong support for 
doing either, and I was completely unsure that I 
could survive breaking away from the tradition- 
ally accepted pattern. 


Not only did I not know arfy women with advanced 
degrees, but I knew very few men with them. Who, 
then, would want to date me with a master's de- 
gree? Would I ever date again? Who would want 
to marry a Harvard woman? Was I going to be des- 
tined to a life of perpetual singlehood if I dared 
to refine my mind? I didn't know, 


Money has always been a concern in my family, 
and the financial obligation weighed heavily upon 
me as well. I had completely followed the Church's 
advice in staying out of debt; but I would have 
to borrow extensively--several thousands of dol- 
lars--to afford the exorbitantly high tuition. I 
had some money saved, but not enough even for the 
first year's tuition, let alone living costs. 
Would extensive borrowing be worth it? Would my 
post-degree salary eventually make up for the 
lost work experience and salary while I obtained 
additional schooling? 


There seemed to be no answers to my questions. 
I prayed--and felt ambivalent. I talked to my 
parents; they were supportive of whatever I 
decided to do, but said it was my decision. Of 
all those from whom I sought advice, my friends 
were the most encouraging: of course, I should 
go. 


So one day I decided, "Damn the torpedos! 

Full speed ahead!" In the face of possible social 
ostracism, old maidhood, and financial disaster, 

I asked myself, in ten years will I feel better 
about saying "I could have gone to Harvard but I 
didn't," or "Yes, I went to Harvard''? The answer 
was simple. I knew I would always regret not go- 
ing, not living up to my fullest potential. I 


needed to have faith in myself, the Lord, and the 
future. 


And if I have ever learned a personal lesson 
about faith, this definitely was it. Graduate 
school was worth it. It changed my whole life. 
Most of the valuable things I learned were not 
taught in classes so much as they were taught 
through interaction and association with other 
people in an environment totally different from 
the one I had grown up in. 


I learned that the Church is not the same 
wherever you go. Although I had perceived that 
the Church's view concerning women was the one I 
had grown up with, it was a relief to me to dis- 
cover that in Boston, women were encouraged to 
apply themselves intellectually and spiritually. 
I had not realized that my attitudes were colored 
more by my Mormon culture than by Mormon doctrine. 
Since then I have met many women in the Church, 
in and outside of Utah, who accept the respon- 
sibility and take the initiative for their 
lives. I have met Mormon women who were experts 
in everything from medicine to music, politics to 
publishing, soup to spirituality. I met my first 
woman seminary teacher and Sunday School presi- 
dent. For the first time in my life I enjoyed 
Relief Society. I had been bored for so long 
that I had given up on women, but suddenly I felt 
at home with these Mormon women. I found that I 
was not alone in my pursuit of an advanced degree. 
And many of the interesting women I came to know 
were married with families whom they loved and 
supported, and who in turn loved and supported 
them in their interests and work. 


In addition to these accomplished Mormon wom- 
en I was meeting, I found much more diversity in 
lifestyles and role models for women in general 
than I had known before. I met a woman univer- 
sity president, women architects, women directors 
and bosses, It was truly wonderful not to feel 
alone and unusual in my aspirations as a women. 
Instead, I found I was often overwhelmed by 
these accomplished women. 


I also found the answers to my three greatest 
fears. Instead of social ostracism, I discovered 
a whole new set of friends to add to the close 
ones I had left behind, friends who opened an 
entire new world that would not have been acces- 
sible to me had I remained where I was, 


I found that many men, instead of feeling 
threatened, enjoyed my company and abilities. 
circle of available men to marry has widened in 
some respects and narrowed in others, but I 
wouldn't have it any other way. I have not mar- 
ried as of yet, but I don't feel that my marital 
status is the result of an advanced degree. 


The 


Financially, the Lord blessed me many times 
to make it possible to complete my course of 
study. Now that I'm working I find that the fi- 
nancial burden of monthly loan payments is only a 
small sacrifice for those years of growth, 


I told much of this to my dinner companions 
that night at the symposium lecture. They nodded 
and seemed interested in my decision process. 
But the thing that pleased me most was what my 
younger sister, who was also at my table, said: 
"Renée, not only has Harvard changed your life, 
it has changed the lives of our whole family. 
Your experiences have broadened our horizons, 
given us many opportunities, and allowed us 
to meet people we would not have met otherwise. 
I am grateful that you went to Harvard!" 


I was very touched. That comment was the best 
reward I've received for going. 


Renée Tietjen 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Daughter’s Future 





Not long ago my ten-year-old daughter rushed 
downstairs with a worried expression on her face. 
She blurted out, "Mom, listen! Right now I'm in 
the fifth grade, I'll finish high school when I'm 
seventeen. Then I'll go on to college and gradu- 
ate at twenty-one, just in time to go on my mis- 
Sion. As soon as I return, I'll start medical 
school and finish my classwork when I'm twenty- 
seven.~ And I'll still have to practice as an 
tern. I'll be thirty-one years old when I've 
finally finished schoo]. And somewhere along 
way I want to get married and have kids! How 
I ever going to be able to do it all?" 


in- 


the 
am 


As I listened to her, my immediate reaction 
was both pride and pity. I was proud that at ten 
she was consciously planning her future and seek- 


ing such balance in her life. Yet, I felt sad, 
too, to realize that such weighty choices made 
carefree days of bikes and swings almost a thing 
of the past. I searched for words of comfort and 
encouragement, not wanting to cloud her childhood 
dream with the harsh reality that her plans would 
be extremely difficult to achieve, especially in 
her Mormon society, 


I wondered how the Church and the Gospel would 
facilitate her pursuit of these goals of mission- 
ary, mother and medical doctor. Clearly, the 
Church's emphasis on a moral, righteous, and pro- 
ductive life of service would aid her. I couldn't 
wish more for her than a Christ-centered life. 
Yet, I also worried about the cultural overtones 
that might tend to alienate her. 


EE 





In view of this, I am inclined to agree with 
my daughter, who summed up the situation thus: 
"It's not fair!" But, oddly enough, I am hope- 
ful for her. That she is dreaming dreams is a 
good thing. Her commitment to the Gospel, the 
Church, and her future family pleases me. To 
be sure, her ambition to be a doctor is probably 
just one of many plans she'll have for her future. 
Even though today's goals will not necessarily 
result in either an M.D. degree, motherhood or 
missionary work, it will guide her choices toward 
breadth of knowledge and experience. I like to 
think that the pervading messages shaping her 
dreams and controlling her strivings are", . . 
the glory of God is intelligence” and "I am a 
child of God," 

Carol Lee Hawkins 
Provo, Utah 


Exponent IJ 






Reminiscence: 
Crowing Up 
Female 
and 
Mormon 


And again, verily I say unto you, to some is 
given, by the Spirit of God, the word of wisdom. 


To another is given the word of knowledge, 
that all may be taught to be wise and have 
tiie» ° knowledge. (D&C 46:16-18.) 
eee il goed ae he kept the scroll until 
the first boy had finished also. I got to sign He began carefully. "Thes i 
it second. I struggled with "Why?" Perhaps this given to men by iets of tien hontaeoe ee 
boy needed some special recognition. Perhaps the hood. Women can be taught. They can believe on 


Mere tknniMordbntl Le livedithe systems the tees Hanae ai ie aa oe a ag oe woe or some of them can gain a personal 
basic tenet of which is that women are co-equal. boy's name heading the list. But ie neti e nowledge, but not by themselves." 
The institutional structure reflects the philoso- when I deserved to feel firs : eusevend ‘rt 
phy that women are equal but different. However, bp Who told you this?" 
in my socialization process, different eventually S 
meant not equal. ty expericnce was not every for'as'wonderiniin ayer eee can years, MY mission president." The evening ended. 
woman's experience, but there exists an unfortu- times of confirmation and = ve aes 
nate commonality. th ; Pp pus Commitment. Ata time when my emerging sense of self most 
€ young men and young women usually had separate needed definition and di i 
Sunday morning services so that the boys ldn' 5 g rene an One Sy ma NURS ReIN ET 
Young men's and young women's programs diverged miss pristhood. Now as I compare the aeasag aie postin sot ete? ok nee ESR ERE EE ren ps8 Eze 
at puberty. In the process of this divergence, f£ hose : re ee MSSSaBor criptive behavior expounded. Much of it related 
rom those two meetin he d e e i i 
ey k ste \ tings, the difference is appar- to women as defined by their function in relation- 
we were socialized to emphasize our differences. ent. The boys were challenged to continue in ships with men. Wifely d 2s 
Separation led to a loss of understanding. Mis- their priesthood offices to be prepared for be- ties were Sr aeninone: eoiieaat sits sel de Lg 
understanding encouraged a lack of compassion and coming teachers then *, Their 1i Relinen Sc menen’, SoLloved closely bya tone 
eventually justified discrimination & > priests. eir lives and mothers, sisters, and daughters in that order 
: peli ce were conveniently mapped out for There was not much presented on the eternal na- 
Sx. : them: Be a missionary, be a leader, have a career, ture or eternal possibilities of women. 
Socialization began: I was called home from marry in the temple, have your family, be a ” women were Aiscuased outside alg Pease 
third base to babysit. My mother went about her success. roles, they were presented as at once eternell» 
many duties, most often church duties, and I was sacred and overtly seductive. They were to be itr'=— 
her support. My role model was hard working and I guess I wanted to be similarly reassured that obedience to and simultaneously responsible for 
uncomplaining. I also wanted to do a good job. the Church was also for me. I wanted the feeling the moral rectitude of men. 
Caring for younger children, a house, and house- that my efforts contributed and were acceptable. 
hold were things I perceived myself to be espe- I wanted a place to fit into. But the young wom- How did the individual coeds resolve this 
cially fitted for. I worked conscientiously, and en's only goal was temple marriage. Preparing for flood of information? These are some of the 
my parents were pleased, But I found that by con- a temple marriage is a very nebulous goal when you manifestations I observed first hand. Once I 
forming to and working within this system, my are 15 or 16. I also wanted to make a personal listened for twenty minutes during a fast and 
horizons became increasingly narrowed, my oppor- commitment to a worthwhile task. I wanted some- testimony meeting to a senior in mathematics 
tunities contracted. Allow me to illustrate: thing tangible and immediate which I could do that justifying her choice of a major. She explained 
would "Prove me herewith uv that she felt she could teach math to children 
My younger brother and I are very close in age as well as another woman who had majored in 
and filial affections. Both of us entered ado- But the visible, approved rites of passage elementary education. 
lescence about the same time. When he turned were not there for me. So, I turned inward. I 
twelve, he was ordained a deacon, bought his first set a personal goal to develop my own faith and A friend told me of a conversation she had had 
suit, entered YMMIA and was promoted in the Scout- testimony of the gospel. I read, studied, prayed, with her physics professor during an oral exam. 
ing program. When I turned 12, I remained behind and fasted with the same seminary spirit for about He stated that he didn't know why he wasted his 
in Primary, was assigned additional household du- six years. In the end, I found that a testimony time teaching girls. "You should be in home ec.," 
ties, and was not allowed to wear make-up. I can of the Gospel, a knowledge, a personal witness is he stated emphatically. She was. He had been 
remember Bruce saying, "Now that I hold the a gift from God, not an award. I received that confused by her good grades. 
priesthood, I'm in charge when the parents are gift. 
gone.'"' I knew that wasn't exactly true because I A roommate left college at the end of her jun- 
could still beat him up. But that advantage So you can imagine my surprise when I began ior year to marry after she had a discussion with 
too was slipping away. Where we had before been having my testimony redefined for me. It happened her organic chemistry professor. She wanted to 
very close and mutually supportive, there now be- at the Y. On my first date with a fine young man, know what she could do to raise her grades in his 
gan to be an increasingly contrived separation. the evening wound down and we found ourselves at class. He said that many girls didn't pass his 
his place. Somehow the conversation drifted class and that it was fortunate she was getting 
I wasn't the only one in my Beehive class who around to marriage. He said, "When I get married, married, 
felt left out. While we were sitting reverently I want to convert my wife so that she can have a 
through lessons on table setting and laundry testimony too." I became intrigued by the question of whether 
stain removal, the boys were overhead thudding the or not women had souls. So when I had an oppor- 
basketball around the gym or out somewhere roasting "Why do you want to marry out of the Church?" tunity to take some graduate classes in library 


marshmallows. We did ask for an overnight in Patti | was very surprised. Personally, I thought he science, I did some research in special collec- 





Evans' backyard--her mother had said that it would was taking an awful chance for the sake of one tions. I found much that lifted me from dis- 
be all right. But the word came back all the way more convert. couragement. Women were indeed eternal beings 
from the bishop that such activities were inappro- with power and potential. Many things were con- 
priate for budding young ladies. My self defini- It was his turn to be surprised "I'm not firmed by the Spirit. From that time forth, 
tion was redefined. going to marry out of the Church His face wanted to define myself in new-found terms, and 





I wanted the exalted destiny I had learned about. 


assumed a missionary sincerity, and he reached for 
An interesting experience brought me back to 


The year we studied Book of Mormon in Seminary,a his triple combination: 


reading chart hung at the front of the classroom. reality. 
Everyone's name was followed by the same plodding And if it so be that you should labor all 
line of progress. One morning our seminary teacher, your days in crying repentance unto this peo- I was asked to speak on womanhood and the 
who was also the stake patriarch, brought a scroll ple, and bring, save it be one soul unto me, priesthood. I spoke twenty minutes on the na- 
to class. These were the rules: Anyone who would how great shall be your joy with him in the ture of God. There were three specific re- 
read the Book of Mormon from cover to cover could kingdom of my Father! (D&C 18:15.) sponses: The Relief Society president asked me 
sign it. The payoff was that President David 0. to speak at an evening meeting. Another brother 
McKay himself would receive it and read it. "Now," he explained, "that one soul is your came up to me and said, "I wish I had known what 
wife." you have told us when I was in the mission field. 
We'd give our contacts the discussion on the 
In my adolescent mind I figured that the only "But what if she already has a testimony?" I priesthood and the plan of salvation, and the ; 
way President McKay would notice my name was if it blurted, reasoning naively that if I had a testi- wives would say, 'What's in it for me?' I never | 
were first. Never mind that he probably didn't mony surely there must be others. knew what to tell them."' The third response was : 
know who I was--I wanted to be first. To that from the stake president who happened to be speak- 
end I got up early and stayed up late; I gave up Again he turned to the scriptures: ing on the same program. “He came up to me after- 
television to do homework. I stuck to a reading wards and said, "We need workers, not scriptorians." 
schedule of 20 pages a day, and I did finish first. And again, it is given by the Holy Ghost | 
to some to know the diversities of opera- To my mind we need communication, not condem- 
The teacher only had to notice the wide smile tions, whether they be of God, that the mani- nation. We need exchange, not excuse. We need 
on my face to know that I had completed the read- festations of the Spirit may be given to blessings, not cursings. 
ing before anyone else. When I told him, he every man to profit withal. Jean Davey Hawkins 
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DeAnn Evans at the Deseret News 


Returning to Salt Lake City in 1968, she 
started at the Deseret News. And except for a 
two-year span in public relations in Boston for 
a hospital (a job she says she hated), she's been 
at the News ever since--as a reporter, assistant 
city editor, associate city editor and managing 
editor. 


The day the announcement was made last March, 
the wires picked up the story and spread it across 
the country. The Washington Post and Washington 
Star printed it. Friends in Houston and Chicago 
read it and called to congratulate her. 


It was big news--the Mormon Church's newspaper 
had appointed a woman as managing editor. The 
same Mormon Church which was scuttling the ERA and 
excommunicating Sonia Johnson was now appointing a 
woman to be the day-to-day boss of its newspaper 
in Salt Lake City. 


Though it was a fairly straight ascent up the 
career path to the number three spot at the 
Deseret News, DeAnn says she "never made any 
career plans."' Like most young girls growing up 
when she did, she just assumed she'd get married 
Ironically, the woman who got the job didn't and "leave all this nonsense behind." 
want it viewed as a "women's issue"; "I hope 
we've progressed to the point where we're just 
people," she says. "I want to believe I was ac- 


She now thinks young girls in Mutual should be 
taught to think more broadly. “When I taught 


cepted on my own merit.’ Nor does she want it Mutual," she says, "all the lessons were on pre- 
viewed as a "Mormon issue": "I received such no- paration to be wives. They should have some 
toriety because there wasn't a widespread under- emphasis on education and preparation for the" tue 
standing of the Mormon Ghurch and the Deseret ture. I was lucky. I've fallen into things. 


News’ relationship to the Church," she says. 
"It seemed more unique than it is." All the fuss, 
she simply concludes, "surprised me." 


Like most newsrooms across the country now- 
adays, there is a fairly even mix of men and women 
in the news departments at the Deseret News. (The 
same is still not true in the mechanical and tech- 
nical areas, however.) And regardless of the Mor- 
mon Church's official and very public attitude 
‘about "the women's role," the News employs many 
women--single women with no children, married wom- 
en with children, and older women who've worked 
there while raising their families 


The Mormon newspaper, of course, is the 
Deseret News. Its new managing editor, as of 
July Ist, is DeAnn Evans, a reporter and editor 
at the paper for eleven years. When her appoint- 
ment was announced to the paper's staff, the group 
broke into spontaneous applause. “"The Church is 
true," whispered one staffer at the welcome news. 
"It did a lot to boost morale," said another. 

And now, with DeAnn's appointment as "one of 
the bosses," there's the heady feeling among some 
women that their time has come. Last May, after 
DeAnn's appointment was announced, the women at 
the paper organized a female-only "roast" with 
guest of honor and roastee, DeAnn Evans. Her new 
secretary, Mel Graham, a man, was brought in a 
beautifully gift-wrapped box--from which he jumped 
a la cake style--to the roaring laughter of the 
women present. 


Those who know her say her biggest asset is her 
ability to get along with people. "There's a 
fairly high level of mistrust and misunderstanding 
among employees at the Deseret News,"' former po- 
litical columnist Rod Decker says. "The top is 
not good at explaining its decisions." DeAnn is 
an "excellent choice'' to be managing editor, 
Decker says, because "everyone likes her and re- 
spects her." She'll be a good buffer between 
management and employees, he concludes. 

Newly hired reporter Linda Sillitoe roasted 
DeAnn by announcing that the new managing editor 
would order signs put up on the restroom doors. 
The men's would read: "'Boys."' The women's would 
read; "Women's Caucus.'’ The first annual women's 
Toast was so successful that the men are insist- 
ing that they be invited next year. (As for 
her feelings about having a male secretary, DeAnn 
Says just having a secretary is what is strange, 
not the fact he's a man.) 


Indeed, her ability to speak up--and fight--is 
one of the reasons she was chosen, says publisher 
Wendell Ashton. "She's got guts," Ashton says 
plainly. "I've seen her eyes light up when she's 
disagreed with something. She's got spunk and I 
admire that." But she disagrees "with respect," 
Ashton says, and after they talk something out, 
she understands, "I'm the boss." 


In the hierarchy at the Deseret News, Ashton 
is the number one executive, acting under a board 
of directors liberally studded with general 
authorities and loyal church leaders. Second in 
authority is editor and general manager, Bill 
Smart. Third in line is DeAnn as managing editor. 


In her new job, DeAnn faces hard issues--the 
biggest being the health of the paper itself. 
Like most afternoon newspapers across the country, 
the Deseret News is fighting a losing circulation 
battle. After stabilizing for a few years, read- 
ership is declining again, down to 72,000 compared 
to the morning circulated Tribune's 100,000. 
"It's discouraging," DeAnn says. "You knock your- 
self out to do a good job and it doesn't show in 
the circulation." 


Her duties include overseeing news gathering 
and editing in all departments except the editor- 
ials, conducting the writing improvement program 
for the reporters and editors, and overseeing the 
budget--all expenditures must be approved by her. 
As a woman, she is in an elite of newspaper execu- 
tives nationwide. Of papers with circulation of 
over 25,000, less than 5% have women in executive 
positions. 


One cause of the problem, DeAnn says, is 
that the Deseret News is locked into an archaic 
advertising contract with the Newspaper Agency 
Corporation (NAC). NAC is an amalgam of both 
Salt Lake newspapers that prints, distributes, 
sells advertising, and promotes both papers. 
Not wanting to offend either paper, NAC does 
little to promote either one. The Deseret News 
could have the biggest scoop in town, but it 
couldn't advertise the fact on TV or buy a 
Spot announcement on radio to promote reader- 
ship. The NAC contract is now being renego- 
tiated, DeAnn says, hopefully to allow the 
Deseret News to join the modern age of business. 


A career in journalism, however, was almost an 
accident. Her major interest in high school in 
Montpelier, Idaho, was not the school paper, but 
music, At the University of Utah she studied 
pre-medicine. But hating math and science, she 
chanced to ask her academic advisor to Suggest a 
major. Try journalism, he said, and since an 
older sister's majoring in journalism had horri- 
fied her mother, DeAnn thought there must be some- 


thing good about it. One news writing class and 


she was hooked, Another major problem for the Deseret News! 


circulation, DeAnn readily admits, is its owner- 
ship. "Some people believe we're biased," she 
says. "It's not true. There are some problems 
that come up, but generally things run smoothly." 
The Mormon Church controls the Deseret News ''as 
any owner controls a newspaper, but they're not 
heavy-handed about it," she says. "You go to 
newspaper conventions and hear horror stories 


While in school she worked for two years at 
the Salt Lake Tribune and then attended North- 
western University in Illinois for a master's. 


After the advanced degree, she was off to 
Washington, D.C. for three years as secretary to 
Idaho Representative George Hansen, "on the Hill." 


22 Most Capable 
For the Job — 


about publishers killing stories on their busi- 
ness friends. We don't have that from the Church. 
They're careful about the editorials (since many 
people regard them as official Church statements), 
but on the news pages, we're on our own. They 
react to stories once in print, but we don't have 
to check ahead of time how to run a story or how 
to play it." 


The Deseret News is still trying to live down 
the heated liquor-by-the-drink issue of the 1960s 
when the paper openly biased its news reporting 
against the issue (while the Tribune biased its 
stories just as strongly the other way). 


The perception sticks with many people that 
the news in the News is Mormon news. "Obviously, 
we're not going to do an exposé on the LDS Church," 
DeAnn says. And the paper was criticized a few 
years back for not running an Associated Press 
article on the finances of the Church (the Tribune 
failed to print it, also). "We wouldn't run it 
today," DeAnn says. 


But she points with pride to other touchy Mor- 
mon subjects the paper has investigated vigor- 
ously. When Rulon Allred, the leader of an out- 
cast Mormon polygamist group, was murdered in 
1976, the Deseret News triumphed over all other 
Salt Lake media in its in-depth coverage of the 
various polygamist groups, probing under the sur- 
face for details of their beliefs, their claims 
to authority, and their inter-cult rivalries. 





"In the old days people thought we couldn't 
touch the subject," she says. "We did so much," 


Indeed, the Deseret News has changed much in 
the past decade. Many people who still have the 
old perception about the "Mormon Church's news- 
paper" are surprised to hear the News praised 
by media critics. "Clout in the Afternoon" and 
"Tired Blood in the A.M." headlined a May 1978 
Utah Holiday magazine cover story comparing the 
Deseret News and the Tribune. Holiday editor 
and long-time friend of DeAnn, Paul Swenson, says 
it will be interesting to see if a new character 
emerges in the paper as a result of her leader- 
ship. 


Top management seems to indicate it expects 
such dynamism. "I had my eye on her long before 
Jay Heslop [former managing editor] left," effuses 
publisher Ashton. "I was very impressed with her 
all along," he says, citing an in-house bulletin, 
"Write On,'' which DeAnn originated to praise and 
critique the work of the Deseret News writers. 


Some people express skepticism that the Church 
newspaper would elevate a woman to a high position 
just at the time the Church is being criticized 
by women's rights groups. A more balanced assess- 
ment, though, comes from former columnist, Rod 
Decker: "I'm sure they were very pleased to con- 
spicuously promote a woman," he says. "It proba- 
bly was a factor, but no one would say she didn't 
deserve it or that she's not qualified." Even 
though she jumped ahead of several people--men, 
senior to herself, in the promotion--"there is no 
resentment," Decker says, "because everyone likes 
her." 


Though not saying it was a factor, her boss 
says he is "pleased she's a woman. It's great," 
Ashton says. "She shouldn't be penalized because 
she's a woman. She's intelligent. She has guts. 
She's respected. She's liked by the staff. And 
she keeps learning." Then summing it all up, he 
states flatly, "She was selected not because she 
is a woman, but because she was the most capable 
for the job." 


Louise Degn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Melodie, Lydia, Joseph, Charlene, Michele, 
David, and Thomas Meservy 


Michele Meservy was chosen to be the Utah 
Young Mother of the Year in 1979. Shortly 
thereafter, she was approached by two inde- 
pendent filmmakers, Diane Orr and C. Larry 
Roberts, and asked to be the subject of a 
documentary. Orr and Roberts proposed to 
come into the Meservy home, film life-as-it- 
happened in that household, and edit the foot- 
age into a 50-minute movie. The Meservys 
were promised that the final product would 
not be distributed without their approval. 


The resulting film, entitled The Plan, 
has received a great deal of attention. Last 
September it was aired on Utah television. 

It has been shown at the 1981 BYU Women's 
Conference, the U.S. Film and Video Fes- 
tival in Park City, Utah, and at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City. 


The two articles on these pages explain 
some of the reactions to the film, anda 
little more about the woman whose life it 
features--Michele Meservy. Those interested 
in renting a copy--either in film or video- 
tape--should contact Beecher Films, 219 
Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 


Exponent: Tell me about yourself. Where did you 
grow up? 
Michele: 1 grew up in Bountiful, Utah, and had 


a fairly typical adolescence for my neighborhood. 
All my friends came, as did I, from strong LDS 
stock, with traditional values--very family 
oriented. 


Exponent: After you graduated from high school, 
what did you do? 


Michele: I went to BYU. I met Rayman on a 
blind date in the spring of my junior year and 
married him that summer. I finished my degree 
the following year. 


Exponent: What did you graduate in? 
Michele: Elementary education and child develop- 
ment. It sounds fairly normal for this area, 


doesn't it? But I'm not one of those who thinks 
that you have to have a teaching background to 
be a good mother. I think there are lots of 
other fields that could be equally beneficial 

to your family. 

Exponent: How old were you when you got married? 
Michele: 1 had just turned twenty-one that sum- 
mer; Ray was twenty-three. He was in the bishop- 
ric of a student ward which was really a time- 
consuming job because we spent so much time with 
the students. In addition, we had started a 
floral business when we got back from our honey- 
moon. We began with one little shop that was 

in the front porch of our home. While Ray was 

in school, I would run the shop; when he came 
home, I would go to my classes and do my student 
teaching in Salt Lake. I was in the process of 
finalizing a teaching job the following March 
when we found out we were going to have a baby. 

I didn't take the job and that December Melodie 
was born. After that, one baby after another 
came; we now have six kids. 


Exponent: Qne question a lot of people asked 
after the film was how you were chosen Utah's 
Young Mother of the Year. How were you chosen? 


Michele: Good question. I applied for it. 
Anyone who runs for Young Mother now has to be- 
long to the Young Mothers organization, which 
promotes motherhood and is a support system for 
young mothers. 1 had never heard of the organi- 
zation until I heard of the contest through the 
Relief Society. They just sent out word across 
the state to apply. 
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Exponent II 


Yb Conversation wit 


Exponent: What did you have to do to apply? 
Michele: It was mostly writing answers to a lot 
of questions--for instance, how we did all sorts 
of different things in our homes. There were 
several essays also. Then they gathered all the 
finalists together and met with us individually 


Exponent: 


Didn't they come in and observe your 
home life? 


Michele: No, they didn't. 
Exponent: What happened once you were chosen? 
Michele: There was a ceremony for both the 


Mother of the Year and the Young Mother of the 
Year at Assembly Hall on Temple Square. We were 
both presented awards. Then I was sent back, 

at my own expense, to the national convention in 
Iowa. I don't know if it has changed since then, 
but at that time there wasn't any competition at 
the convention. It was just a time for mothers 
to get together. 


Exponent: Was there a cash award? 


Michele: No. 


Exponent: Once you were designated Utah's Young 
Mother of the Year, were you expected to speak 
around the state? 


Michele: Not necessarily, but that certainly 
was a byproduct. I have done considerable 
speaking since then. 

Exponent: Have you enjoyed that? 

Michele: Yes, I have. It's been interesting. 
I can relate to many young mothers; I know the 
problems and struggles there are as well as the 
happy times. I don't know that it's really been 
a glamorous thing, but it has given recognition 
and opened doors. 


Exponent: Wasn't one of those doors the docu- 
mentary film? 


Michele: Yes. Because I was Young Mother, the 
Church News did an article on the children and 
the preschool I was doing for them. The film- 
makers read that article. I think they had been 
looking for quite a while for a family to focus 
on for a lifestyle film. After they read the 
article, they called me to see if I would consent 
to an interview. At first, I thought they were 
from KUTV and were in charge of producing Extra, 
a show something like PM Magazine. I thought 
they wanted to do a five- or ten-minute spot 

for Extra. When they met with Ray and me and 
said they wanted to do a documentary to go on TV, 
I thought they meant a half hour at first. It 
went from one step to the next until it turned 
out to be a full-length documentary! 

Exponent: How did you react to the idea? 
Michele: At first I was honored, flattered, or 
whatever, but then I started to think of all the 
consequences. At one point I did not want to go 
through with it all. I had definite feelings 
that there would be criticism since people would 
not necessarily like what they saw. I didn't 
want our family to be made fun of. I went 
through a great deal of internal struggle before 
I made the final decision. And yet I had this 
feeling that I needed to do it. Even in spite 
of the criticism there has been, I cannot regret 
having done it. 


Exponent: It's a difficult burden. In almost 
every case when it's shown, you're not there to 
answer questions. People can get any number of 
impressions about you and your life. You have 
no way of countering them if they're not correct 
or acknowledging it when they are right about a 
certain aspect of your life. 


Michele: That's right. It makes my family 
very vulnerable to people's critiques and their 
attitude of "Don't We Know the Best Way to Live 
Our Lives and Raise Our Children Ourselves?" 

As you know, everyone has a different idea on 
that subject! If I were reviewing the film in 
a child development class, I could point to 
several different areas of the film and say, 
"Oh, the mother should never do this," or 
"That's not good," and yet if the person who's 
watching it thought how it would be if film- 
makers came and filmed their every movement, 
every drawer they opened, every word that was 
spoken, especially with five little children 
and a husband, they might see it differently. 
You never know what children are going to Say or 
do anyway, especially with the novelty of 


strange equipment in the home (the microphone 
was 2 1/2 feet long). There's a great deal of 
pressure involved in such a situation. 


Exponent: At the end of the film you said you 
felt that it is basically an accurate portrayal 
of your life. Do you still feel that way? 


in | 


Michele: As far as the portion they showed 
goes, yes. Everything you see in the film is 
our family, and it really happened the way the 
film shows it. But it's a very incomplete 
picture because the filmmakers just wanted to 
focus on Ray and me and our relationship with 
the kids. So there are many facets of our life 
that are left out. There's nothing about how we 
own, manage, and run our two flower shops as a 
business on the side. Nothing as far as I could 
see shows us relaxing. Leisure is very impor- 
tant to me. After watching that first half 
hour, I just feel exhausted! 


Problems wih 


Many people who watch The Plan don't 
like what they see. It has a reputation for 
evoking heated discussion. Why the strong 
reaction? The intensity of feelings gener- 
ated by the film might be caused by a con- rc 
flict between our Mormon beliefs and the film's : 
portrayal of evidence contrary to those be- } 
liefs. What are the beliefs? What is the con- 
flict? How do we deal with it? 























































We watched The Plan with a group of 
Mormons who shared two powerful beliefs. 
The first is that a family should live ac- 
cording to principles taught by the Church; ‘Ss 
the second, that members of families so en~ en | 
gaged should have a joyful and fulfilling = 
existence. For women, these beliefs often 
translate into "motherhood is the most re- 
warding and fulfilling career." 


Michele Meservy, the young mother subject 
of The Plan, is living the principles, as 
she understands them, to the fullest extent 
possible. Her strongly committed life is 
both her statement and her testimony of what 
the Church teaches. According to our shared 
beliefs, she should be happy. Michele 
proclaims that her life is happy and fulfill- | 
ing, but the film shows little evidence of | 
joy or fulfillment. In fact, there is much 
that appears quite the opposite. In addition, 
Michele seems to ignore the evidence of 
her own unhappiness. To those viewing the 
film, motherhood doesn't look like "a reward- 
ing and fulfilling career." 


This dilemma raises several questions 
about our beliefs. Is The Plan really the 
plan for women as taught by the Church? Is | 
something wrong with this plan if it doesn't 
result in happiness? If this is the Church's 
plan, is something wrong with the Church for 
teaching a plan that apparently doesn't work? 


The documentary raises conflicts about 
our cultural and religious mores that are - 
difficult to face. Young women learn from a 
very early age that motherhood is the highest 
calling to which they can aspire. And they 
learn that, if taken seriously, their roles 
as mothers and housewives will be the most 
rewarding and fulfilling that they could pos- 
sibly choose. It's what God wants them to do. 


What we see in The Plan is a woman who, 
without doubt, believes this is true and is 
trying as hard as is humanly possible to do 
it "right." She tries to convince us of 
her joy and fulfillment, but what we see is 
a life of frustration and fatigue. She seems 
blind to where the reality of her experience 
contradicts her beliefs. Many Mormon women, 
regardless of how closely their lives re- 
semble Michele's, identify with this dilemma. 
However, rather than consciously acknowledge 
and discuss the conflicts, many of us wanted 
to reject the film as being irrelevant to our 
lives. We found various reasons for doing so. 
The real conflicts for the most part remain 
subconscious. 











At our gathering several women expressed 
disbelief that the lifestyle portrayed was 
really the plan taught by the Church. These 
women felt that the family's lifestyle was 
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Exponent: People did say that you're a whirl- 
wind! 
Michele: I'm always running in the film, and 


that impression doesn't leave a very calm feel- 
ing about a person. Actually, in that first 
part I was housecleaning. I do what I call a 
five-minute rush where I go through the house 
first thing and take five minutes per room and 
clean it as fast as I can so that I can be done 
with it and go on to more important things. 
They show me doing that, but there isn't any 
explanation as to what's happening. Another 
hectic scene is when I'm in the grocery store 
with the kids. The filmmakers took all of the 
really hectic scenes they filmed and spliced 
them together in the first half hour. However, 
I don't feel that's entirely bad because if 
you're going to make a film, whose attention is 
it going to hold if you present everything so it 
looks perfect? 


The Plaw 


accurately represented, but that the Church 
does not dictate that lifestyle even if some 
aspects are occasionally taught. "We don't 
have to have so many (five!) kids, especially 
not in a row." "One of the big problems with 
this film is that people will actually believe 
the Meservy lifestyle is really taught by the 
Church. Different lifestyles are acceptable." 


A few viewers felt comfortable with Michele's 
lifestyle because it was very similar to their 
own. "I laughed because of the normalcy. It's 
just like at my house." "You don't know what 
it's like with five little kids. You can't 
look happy all the time."' Like Michele, they 
dismissed the evidence of unhappiness. 


Some of us rejected the film by finding 
fault with Michele, Maybe the plan wasn't 
working for her because her mothering was im- 
perfect. "I felt sorry for the children. No 
laughter, no spontaneity. They're only held 
and loved when they get hurt.'"' "She painted 
Daddy as the bad guy for disciplinary purposes." 
"She shouldn't use good boy/bad boy motivations. 
They hurt children's self-esteem; and they 
often backfire." 


Some women believed the film misrepresented 
the family's lifestyle. There must have been 
joy and fulfillment even though it didn't show. 
"The filmmakers were deliberately making a 
negative statement by emphasizing the contra- 
dictions between Michele's stated beliefs and 
her actions." "The film editors must have cut 
out all the creativity and happiness." "The 
family must have been too embarrassed by the 
filming to really show themselves." ''The whole 
film was Michele's statement. She was teach- 
ing and playing to the camera." 


Some women thought that the Meservy 
family did live the true plan and said that 
they themselves chose not to live that way 
for various reasons--usually because they 
didn't want to end up like the mother in the 
film. Each felt some guilt because she was 
not living the plan. Some said they would 
not live in Utah because the constant life- 
style reminders would prevent them from for- 
getting their guilty feelings. This was as 
close as anyone came to acknowledging the 
conflict. 


Most of us found reasons to dismiss the 
film as not applicable to us. In fact, we 
found reasons with a gusto beyond logic. 

We didn't, however, directly discuss the con- 
flict between our beliefs about the rewards 
of motherhood as taught by the Church and 

our own or Michele's experience to the con- 
trary. Are we afraid to look deeply at 

our unsettling discontent? What will we find 
in it? Is there something wrong with us? 
Something wrong with our beliefs? With the 
Church? With life? It's much safer to 

say that there must be something wrong with 
the film, But when we don't clearly confront 
our questions and conflicts, they remain 

with us, seeming larger and scarier than 

they really are, like ghosts in the fog or 
bogeymen behind doors. 


Carrel and Garret Sheldon 
Arlington, Massachusetts 
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Exponent: Nobody's life is like that; I don't 
suppose yours is either! 


Michele: Right. The first time we viewed it, 
we were impressed that they had made a good 
movie. However, as I told Ray, it looks like 
everything is hectic every moment I'm in the 
house with the children, but the minute he 
comes in things seem very peaceful. 

Exponent: When are the peaceful moments for you? 
Often during the day--in preschool, 
for instance. In the preschool scene shown in 
the movie, the kids started acting up. That is 
the first and only time the children have acted 
up during that time, but I wasn't going to 

create a big scene calming them for the camera. 
Often during that preschool time, if it's not 
structured with learning activities in the 

home, we visit some people who have goats, go 

to the park, or any number of other places. 


Michele: 


Exponent: It's an activity as well as play time. 
Michele: Right. And it is a special time with 
the children. A lot of a mother's time is 

taken by maintaining or taking care of one child 
or another. In fact, one comment I heard was 
that I was so busy managing that they didn't see 
a great deal of nurturing going on. 


Exponent: That was mentioned when we saw it too. 
People did wonder if you had time to sit down 
and talk to a child who needed it. 


Michele: What people don't know is the film- 
makers used ten thousand dollars' worth of raw 
film. They had the cameras rolling all the time. 
There were times when I practiced the violin 
with Lydia, when I read with the children, and 
held them, but those weren't the moments they 
focused on in the first half of the film. What 
they saw was a busy mother trying to manage 
things, and that's what they chose when they 
edited the film. I certainly have no criticism 
with the film because I think the filmmakers did 
an outstanding job, but the film doesn't show a 
total picture. 

Exponent: How long were they in your home? 
Michele: The first day they came was on a Wed- 
nesday, and they left on a Monday. 


Exponent: Tell me about your daily schedule. 
One of the things it says in the prologue to the 
film is that you get up at some unearthly hour. 


Michele: When I used to go swimming with 
friends in the mornings, I got up at 5:30, left 
at 5:45, and was at the BYU swimming pool at 
6:00. We would be back by 7:30 to fix break- 
fast for our families. At the time of the film 
I was up before 6 to go jogging. It varies at 
different times in my life. 


Exponent: Do you still try to include physical 
activity in your schedule? 


Michele: Yes, Ray and I have been jogging to- 
gether. Ray runs every morning to work at BYU, 
which is about six miles away, and then he show- 
ers in the PE building. I run 2 1/2 miles with 
him and 2 1/2 miles back. I think it's critical 
for me as the mother of these little kids to 
keep in good physical shape. 


Exponent: So your schedule is exercise, break- 
fast, and the preschool. Do you have a schedule 
after that or do you try to be flexible? 


Michele: I have to be flexible because it de- 
pends on what the day brings. Maybe I should 
just show you my schedule book. [Michele brings 
out a book with the date written at the top, with 
hours along the left side, and three columns 
headed: Michele, The Children, Rayman.] Every 
Sunday Ray and I go through our calendar planning 
book and transfer that information onto one sheet 
for each day. It's nothing hard and fast, and I 
deviate from it. Most of my neighbors would not 
even know that this list exists. It's a behind- 
the-scenes tool for me that lets me see that 

I've accomplished something during the day. I 
also write my daily menus at the bottom. Some 
days I write on the back a little so I have some 
personal history at the same time. It's been a 
good tool for me, but I didn't want to give the 
impression in the film that the tools run us. 
Remember Rayman's chart in the film? He said 
later, "Oh, I never should have shown that; peo- 
ple will think that it's just too much." And 

yet that's a very private thing he does on his 
own. It only takes him five minutes a day to go 
through and mark the different areas where he's 
spent his time. It's not a big production. 
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Exponent: Well, if he wants to understand how 
he is handling his time... 


Michele: Sure, but as far as other people see- 
ing it, that's different. This film can easily 
be seen as being a bit radical. 


Exponent: Because the Church places a lot of 
emphasis on planning and family life, I'm sure 
some people got the impression that you thought 
your family was the model for Mormon family life. 


Michele: We really don't. There are so many 
different styles and ways to have a family. This 
was one thing that frustrated Rayman about the 
title The Plan. 

Exponent: Did you help choose that? 

Michele: No. The title makes it sound like 
"This is the way it has to be. . ." 
Exponent: According to you. 

Michele: Right. But the way we feel is that 
the Church gives certain guidelines and prin- 
ciples that members are taught to live within, 
and then each family chooses its own way to do 
it. This last visiting teaching message, for 
instance, stressed individuality. Some of our 
dearest friends don't live "our" kind of life. 


Exponent: In our discussion after the film was 
shown, one comment was made that a lot of young 
girls seeing this film will assume this is the 
way it is supposed to be for everybody, rather 
than taking the initiative to find out what 
their own needs are and making individual 
choices based on those needs. Do you think 
that that's a problem? 


Michele: Maybe some girls will see it and 
decide they don't want to get married! 
Exponent: That may be true. 

Ae 
Michele: Which I think is too bad, because it's 
a lot more pleasant and happy raising children 
than perhaps was portrayed. But, I doubt very 
much that anyone would look at it and think this 
is the way they should do it. I think there is 
more than one way to do something. For Ray's 
and my personalities and the way we function, 
this way works for us. Things change through 
time too, you know. Like that five-minute 
rush? That's changed. We're to the point that 
Melodie and David have jobs that they're in 
charge of doing. So I still hurry through the 
house, but there are several jobs that I don't 
have to worry about anymore because they do 
them. Of course, it didn't happen automatically. 
We had to go through the training process, and 
some days they'll still balk at it, but on the 
whole, they know what's expected of them, and 
they do it. 
Exponent: When did the film take place? 
Michele: They filmed it in December of 1979, 
so it's been almost two years. That was a very 
difficult time in our lives--to try and manage 
five little children so close. It's a lot 
easier now. 
Exponent: How old is Melodie, your oldest? 
Michele: She's seven now. We did the film 
when she was five. David is now six, Lydia is 
five, Thomas is four, Joseph will be three in 
November, and the baby is nine months. 


Exponent: That does make a difference. It 
also means you have two, almost three, children 
out of the house, doesn't it? 


Michele: Two and a half children will be going 
to school this fall. 


Exponent: What do you see in your lives in the 
next five years? 


Michele: Well, Ray's going back to get his 
Ph.D., so it means we'll be student status 
again. I plan to support him the best I can 
and take care of the kids. It will take three 
or four years to finish the degree. 


Exponent: Do you see your family getting larger? 


Michele: Oh, I hope so. I would like to be 
able to have several more children. But that 
depends on how good my health is. I think it's 
important to rear these that we have. 


Exponent: Some people wondered if you took any 


time for yourself and were concerned about you. 
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"I've got to cough. 
on the wall that says I can't 
around; I'll cough as much as 
I feel better. Can't someone 


There's a sign up there 


cough. No one's 

I want to. There. 

turn off that T.V.? 
"I've got to get out of here. They're trying 

to poison me. I can't eat that food! 


"Why did they take me out of bed? Look how 
old everyone is. AmTJI old? Is this a rest 
home? I'll put my head down on the table. I've 
got to get my head down! Why don't they take me 
back to bed? I have to lie down! Maybe I can 
slide off this chair--ooooch! I can't walk, but 
at least the floor is flat. Maybe they won't no- 
tice me here. I wish that table leg weren't 
squishing me. No, no!!! Don't make me sit up! 
Ow--don't touch my arm! What's that? A seat 
belt! Get that seat belt off of me!!! Why are 
they torturing me so? What have I done? 


"Hey, I know you. You belong to me! Bed. I 
want bed. Oh, thank you. Tell him thank you. 
Now a cough--no one's here. What's that you say? 
If I can make noise coughing, shouldn't I be able 
to vocalize when I talk? Is this whispering? Oh 
well. I don't care. 


"The T.V.'s on again. See those people in the 
hall? They can turn it off. Can't you tell by 
the way I'm looking at you that I want the stupid 
T.V. off? Oh well, I don't care. I can't care. 
The nurses again. No. Don't take me to the 
therapist. I won't do their stupid garbage. 
You're a speech therapist, huh? No, I won't 
make noise when I talk. Am I whispering? I 
didn't know I was. Talk out loud? No. 


"who's that? I recognize her. She's my 
mother! Oh good, she can tell these stupid 
therapists to stop making me put these stupid 
pegs in this stupid board. What?! It will be 
good for me! Traitor! There she sits, telling 
me it will be good for me! No wonder! She 
doesn't have to put these stupid pegs in this stu- 
pid board! Asinine, that's what it is. Why do 
they make me do these stupid things when it's so 
hard for me? It hurts! Quit pulling my arm out. 
It HURTS!" 


While I was in the hospital, I was very con- 
fused. I recognized no one and had lost my mem- 
ory of my past life. When I look back on it, I 
can't believe what an impact upon my whole life 
that five or so minutes had. . . 


After driving my parents to the airport, I was 
a few blocks away from my home with my fifteen- 
month-old son Jonathan strapped in his carseat 
beside me. Someone turned left into my door, 
sending me through the windshield and turning my 
car over three times. Through this ordeal, my 
little son received only two tiny scratches. I 
incurred no broken bones and only minor abrasions, 
but the injury to my head has had an all-encom- 
passing influence on my life. 


I was unconscious for the next seven weeks. 
During that time, a resident informed my family 
of my probable death; when I survived, he pre- 
dicted that I'd be a vegetable for life. My head 
injury also caused my right side to be paralyzed. 
Icouldn't lie still in bed but would lash about 
endlessly with my left side. When my younger 
brother would say things like "Squeeze my hand," 
I would respond with my left side. My father-in- 
law, an orthopedic surgeon, massaged my useless 
limbs often to prevent them from wasting away 
with non-use. 


At some point in my continued state of un- 
consciousness, my father-in-law asked me to 
wriggle my right toes. I did so, thus proving 
that my paralysis was temporary. Members of my 
family hovered over me not only because my re- 
covery was questionable, but also because they 
were sure that the moment I awoke I would ask 
about my baby. 


But when I finally did wake up, I wasn't dy- 
ing of curiosity about my son. I simply opened 
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my eyes--without focusing or even blinking. 
Eventually, my eyes would latch onto something 
and follow it around the room. It was discovered 
that I would focus my eyes, uncomprehendingly 

and lie still if the television were turned on. 
For the supposed therapeutic value, the televi- 
sion was left on continually from that time. 
Ironically, having it always on but beyond my 
he icad and control drove me absolutely 
wild. 


After I woke up, I remained in the hospital 
another five weeks in therapy. What I remember 
of those five weeks is a series of unrelated 
patches which I've since referred to as my 
"dreams." 


My first "dreams'’ were of a big room with two 
sets of steep stairs leading into it. The room 
was full of beds with seatbelts on them. I hated 
being belted in so much that once I squirmed out 
of the seatbelt and rolled under the bed. In this 
dream a male nurse would wink at me, sending me 
into an uncontrollable fit of giggles. (He winked 
at me once in front of my husband, but his jeal- 
ousy was washed away by the relief of seeing me 
respond to anything.) Then there was the delu- 
sion that I was lost. I looked all over the 
hospital for a telephone so I could call for 
help. I didn't know who I would try to call--I 
just had to find a phone. 


My normal personality was submerged under feel- 
ings of hatred. I detested being wheeled in to 
dinner where I would see so many seemingly ancient 
people. One lady would talk non-stop whether any- 
one listened to her or not. I hated being left in 
the day room where I would be "forgotten" for 
hours. 


In fact, I hated every aspect of the hospital 
and was constantly badgering anyone at all to take 
me home. But home, in my head, was a place where 
I had spent my high school and college years. I 
had no concept of my life as a wife with a husband. 
Although my husband Bill visited me at least once 
a day and I knew he belonged to me, he had the 
frustration of having me think he was just a nice 


guy. 


My family tried so hard to please me, but I 
was so confused I didn't even know what I wanted. 
Once when I had a craving for a chocolate milk- 
shake, Bill went to a fancy ice cream store to buy 
one for me. When he handed it to me, I tossed it 
clear across the room. I was also emphatic about 
having my hair washed. My mother got me a hair 
appointment at the hospital, but as she was taking 
me down the elevator I panicked, acting as Gta 
would die if she took me another step and telling 
my mother that she didn't know what she was doing 
to me. When the nurse told Mother I had last had 
my hair washed only that morning, she wheeled me 
back to my room. 


I went through one phase where I labelled 
everything “stupid” and another where I refused 
to do therapy. The doctor suggested that my moth- 
er or mother-in-law accompany me to convince me to 
cooperate. Once when the speech therapist gave me 
a drink of water to see if I couldn't use my vocal 
chords when I talked instead of whispering, I 
poured the whole cup out over his desk, drenching 
everything. 


Further along in my five weeks of therapy, I 
was taken to my parents' house for an afternoon to 
see if I could adjust. As my sister described 
some of her Christmas projects I said, "How neat, 
oh, how neat!" It was the first time I vocalized 
since my smash-up. I never whispered again. 
Another day, as my father-in-law was driving me 
along in the car he asked me to read a street sign. 
My reading of the word "slow" proved that the 
reading comprehension center in my brain had not 
been damaged. 


After twelve weeks in the hospital, a day was 
set for me to go back to my parents’ house--for 
good. The first night there, when I was ready for 
bed, my husband felt awkward sharing the bed with 
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me. When he climbed into bed, I looked at him 

strangely. "Do you remember when I used to sleep 
here?" "No," I replied. "Do you mind if I sleep 
here now?" "I don't care," I answered, and in my 


apathetic state at the time, I probably didn't. 


One night shortly thereafter, Bill was playing 
a tape of me singing with some friends. All of a 
sudden, I remembered. Reality fell into place. 
I knew who my husband was, who my family members 
were and how I fit in. I kept Bill up all night 
filling me in on the details of my smash-up and 
life during the past three months. 


Within a week after I got home, my right side 
started to tingle, as if the dentist had shot 
novocaine into my whole side. The doctor said 
that it meant that the connections between my 
head and appendages were waking up. He warned me 
that the tingles might stay with me for years. 


Every day seemed to uncover one more thing I 
could no longer do. Although I had played the 
piano, at first I couldn't even depress one key. 

I used to sew often, and well, but I'd forgotten 
how. I had sung with a madrigal group in high 
school and loved to sing with my guitar, but I had 
forgotten all my picks and songs and could no 
longer even strum in rhythm. My vocal chords were 
damaged so I could no longer carpya-tun 

been an avid skier, skiing the last time when 1 
was five months pregnant. When I finally convinced 
Bill to take me skiing, I was insulted when he 
took me to a teeny beginner's hill. But I fell 
off the lift at the top, dragging Bill with me, 
and two runs were enough to help me discover one 
other thing I now lacked--balance. 


My husband and my mother tried to encourage me 
to continue my therapy at home. My mother was al- 
ways suggesting people for me to write letters to 
and my husband would help me to crawl around the 
living room. The occupational therapist had said 
that I had to learn to walk the same way a baby 
did, by practicing crawling and boosting myself 
up on my knees. When I could finally walk, I 
would lock my knees to the point of hyperextension 
to keep my balance and rely heavily on a walker. 
At that point my therapy doctor mentioned that the 
next time I came in I could start cane therapy. 


The mere mention of a cane once again brought 
to my mind the image of the old people I had known 
in the hospital. Because I was a "head patient," 
I had been on the neurology floor of the hospital. 
Most neurology patients are older people who have 
had strokes. I could not comprehend the contrast 
between our injuries. I was twenty-three at the 
time of my accident. It upset me to have people 
think I was like these older people--I sometimes 
wondered if I really were. The thought of using 
a cane made me so angry that I began constantly to 
practice walking in a circle without the use of my 
walker. Cane therapy was never mentioned again 
because the need was no longer there. 


For the next seven months, I "grew up" all over 
again. Rather than continuing outpatient therapy, 
the doctor told me to practice doing daily house- 
hold chores--things like making my bed, bathing 
and dressing myself, cooking food, vacuuming--to 
remind my brain cells how these chores should be 
done. I could not tend nor even relate to 
Jonathan, but every time he awoke he would toddle 
in to find me. Since his little head was level 
with mine as I lay on the couch or bed, I would 
panic, being sure he would hit me. 


I developed a fanatical craze for books, any 
books. I began with children's books like 
Little Women and Heidi, but by the end of seven 
months I was reading books like Roots and the 
Tolkien trilogy. I also developed a craving for 
television, which was strange in light of my 
earlier aversion to it. I would watch simple 
children's shows and eventually went through a 
movie craze. 
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After I had lived with my parents for about 
five months, the therapist felt that I had reached 
a plateau. I was dependent on my mother’s taking 
care of me and I continued to relate only margin- 
ally to my son. My husband and I had closed on 
our first house two days before my smash-up. T 
had no recollection of the house until one morning 
I excited my mother by asking, "Was there a cherry 
tree in the back yard?" My mother told me that as 
soon as I could lift my baby and fasten his diaper 
pins, I could move. So one day I lifted my son 
twice and fastened his diapers. 


Nine months after my smash-up, I moved into my 
home with my little son and my husband. Although 
I was confident of my abilities, I soon discovered 
that my life, which had been so easy for me before, 
was no longer going to be. My favorite pastime in 
the past few months had been reading or doing sim- 
ple handwork. Tending Jonathan, I soon found out, 
deprived me of any reading or handwork time. Unlike 
other mothers, I wasn't able to take advantage of 
Jonathan's naps or early bedtime; I had to sleep 
when he did. I would limp around the block with 
Jonathan daily for therapy, needing a nap upon my 
return. I would grow grotesquely tired by the 
time Bill returned home from work, relinquishing 
all responsiblity for my son to him. Every morn- 
ing upon leaving for work, my husband would be a 
little worried about Jonathan's survival. What 
if the toddler escaped when I laid down for one, 
two, ten minutes? So I struggled on, feeling 
accomplishment in simple things, like one bathed 
or fully dressed two-year-old, 


Before we moved, I went in to "show off" to the 
doctor to whom my case had been assigned initially. 
After talking to him a few minutes, he asked, 
"Well, aren't you depressed?" "Heavens no!" I 
responded, "Why should I be?" "Oh, it's common 
with head injuries," he answered. The next time 
I saw my therapist, I asked him if I might 
have to deal with depression. He hesitantly 
said, "Yes," but hurried to point out just how 
different from one another head injuries could be 
and that because of my progression so far, the 
chances were slim that I would have to experience 
it. Unfortunately, he was wrong. 


Learning to walk from practicing a baby's 
crawl; the painful lifting of my right arm; the 
frustrating sitting up hour after hour, fighting 
my urges to lie down; the re-learning to write, 
eat, brush my teeth, to function with my left 
arm--all these were not hard on me because they 
were temporary. The hardest part of my recovery 
was devastating when it hit--depression, As my 
mind began to work and the more I comprehended, 
the more I realized just how limited I was. I 
failed at a few things and was destroyed. For- 
getting how to make bread, I tried it anyway and 
realized I had forgotten how to knead. Or had I 
ever made bread before? I couldn't remember. I 
had forgotten how to plan meals and watched 
things mold and rot in the refrigerator because 
I couldn't use them wisely. 


Before my accident, I had completed my master's 
degree in business by working two jobs while go- 
ing to school. I had been in the midst of prepar- 
ing to go to Germany to teach on an Air Force base 
for six months. Since I began to miss the academ- 
ic environment and wanted intellectual stimulation, 
I decided to pursue my Ph.D. My family talked me 
out of going to school winter quarter, but I was 
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Michele: I haven't done anything in big slices 
of time, yet I've worked on self development in 
small pieces. I've taken classes at BYU and ski 
lessons that I really enjoy. Some activities 
take place while the children sleep. Other 
times Ray will fill in for me. I did a trade- 
off for a couple of years with a neighbor where 
I would take her children for three hours a week 
and she would take mine for three hours a week, 
Most of the time my top priorities are with the 
family, but if I don't feel good about myself 
then my children won't feel good about them- 
selves either. But it's true that when kids 

are little a lot of time is Spent maintaining 
and keeping up with them, But there's a time 
and a place for everything. My time is concen- 
trated on the children right now, but I don't 
resent it, 


Exponent: Well, that's the most important 
thing. You've made a choice to do this, and 
you're happy doing this. If a woman feels 
cheated by making this choice, then she's 
making the wrong one. 


Michele: That's right. 1 think that the women 
who feel cheated or that they haven't had a 
choice are the ones who become upset after see- 
ing this film. They feel like I'm being forced 
into it. But that's my choice; it's what 

I want to do, and I think it's a good thing 

for me at this time in my life. 


determined to go in the spring. My doctor re- 
ferred me to a psychologist to find out how my 
head was working, so I smugly went to see one. 


The psychologist ran me through a series of 
tests on which I thought I'd gotten 100%. When 
he told me the results, however, it was clear that 
my brain was not functioning yet. He said that a 
lot of things would come back to my mind by them- 
selves, but that I would have to re-learn others. 
He strongly suggested that I hold off on school 
rather than setting myself up to fail. He told 
me that any time a person was unconscious for 
seven weeks, brain damage was to be expected. I 
was shocked! It had never occurred to me that 
I could have brain damage. 

When I got home, for the first time in nine 
months I cried. My mother told me later that 
she had been terribly afraid that something in 
my head had been jostled so that I felt nothing 
emotionally. But the truth is for the first nine 
months of my recuperation I was an emotional 
vegetable, 


Things swiftly grew blacker and blacker for me. 
I began to have some symptoms common to depression 
such as insomnia, nervousness, and the desire to 
avoid people. I became terribly distrustful of 
everyone's motives, especially those of my parents 
and parents-in-law. I began to worry myself crazy 
over simple things. I could not be around my son 
for any length of time without striking him and 
then hating myself for doing it. I began to have 
suicidal thoughts and gave up driving, even though 
I had just been given permission to do it, because 
of my tendency to consider driving into a tree or 
off a cliff. I was only too aware of the chance 
of an automobile accident leaving me semi-whole. 
So I began therapy once again--this time on my 
emotions, 


The psychiatrist gave me some "calming" medi- 
cation that made it possible for me to control my 
"fits," as I called them, by slamming the door 
and stomping out of the room rather than striking 
my child. The psychiatrist helped me a great 
deal in terms of working on my symptoms, but the 
crux of my problem seemed to elude us both simply 
because it was so undefinable. I started to 
avoid stressful situations by going to my bedroom, 
lying down and ignoring all that was happening 
around me. When, I used to have a "fit," my two- 
year-old son would order me onto the couch to 
take a nap. He would stay close to my side so I 
would never have to worry about his whereabouts. 


So a year after my accident I hated life. I 
was angry that I had not been killed, and planned 
to take all my medication in one gulp. I was 
totally miserable. I had minored in psychology 
in college, and now one phrase of all I had 
learned stuck forcibly in my mind: depression is 
veal. I had never really understood that phrase 
until then. Experience may be the best teacher, 
but it certainly isn't the easiest. And under- 
standing that the chemical imbalance in your head 
that is causing your depression will be temporary 
doesn't make it a lot easier to bear, because 
it's your depression. 


I had paid little heed to faith-healing epi- 
sodes I had heard of from all sorts of religions. 
However, in my immediate experience, miracles 
have been somewhat common. I was given many 
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blessings while I was unconscious. Shortly af- 
ter my accident my father gave me a father's 
blessing and relates the peaceful feeling of well- 
being that he later experienced. He, for one, 
never doubted that I would recover completely. A 
fast was called in several wards and a member of 
the Church's First Quorum of the Seventy, Elder 
Ballard, offered to give me a blessing. 


Shortly after I was sent home from the hospi- 
tal, Elder Ballard came to my parents’ home to 
give me a blessing that I could hear. I showed 
off for him by lifting my right arm off the 
couch, which I hadn't been able to do before be- 
cause of the pain. He told me that at the time 
of my first blessing, I had not even been able to 
move my eyeballs. The tingles that indicated the 
connections between my head and my limbs were be- 
ginning to function began the day of Elder 
Ballard's second blessing. He said in the 
blessing that I would recover from the tip of my 
head to the soles of my feet, and for a girl 
whose husband had to hold her around the waist 
and kick her feet ahead of her to walk, that was 
something. 


A year later when I was so depressed, Elder 
Ballard offered to bless me for a third time. 
In the blessing he told me that there would be 
a priesthood shield between me and Satan. This 
was particularly significant to me because I had 
felt Satan's power so strongly. I had decided to 
have no more children and was regretting having 
had my son. I felt impossibly poor. I was 
critical of all the church leaders in my ward. I 
tried to fight these feelings by going to the 
temple often and reading books by the General 
Authorities, but I was still miserable. 


The third blessing did not give me an instan- 
taneous feeling of well-being, but I never again 
had another "fit." After the blessing, I remem- 
bered how to cook, and the block in my mind that 
had convinced me of my failure simply disappeared. 


It is now four years since my smash-up. The 
child who showed such empathy is preparing to go 
to kindergarten. I have two more sons to keep me 
busy. My right side still tingles but I have be- 
come very used to it. A year and a half after my 
accident I worked for four months as a profes- 
sional and academic counselor in the Human Re- 
source Management Program at the University of 
Utah to prove to myself that I could still do it. 
My "security blanket" of a degree has kept its 
value. I keep a toe in my field by working on 
relevant projects. But one stipulation that I 
always give to my various bosses is that they 
let me do the work at home. I don't know where 
life will lead me in the future, but I am con- 
vinced that I've survived the most difficult part 
of it. 


My story isn't strange or even uncommon. To a 
head patient, the trials of recuperation are never 
too buried in the memory, even if you may not 
think anything is unusual about him or her. There 
are thousands of head patients wandering around in 
the various stages of recuperation. I suppose 
that the best thing is a little common empathy for 
that "weirdo" next door. Perhaps he has a differ- 
ent problem, but maybe, just maybe, he couldn't 
control his problem--either. 


Nancy H. Bauman 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Exponent: If you had some advice you'd like to 
give to young couples who are contemplating hav- 
ing a large, closely spaced family like yours, 
what would you tell them? 


Michele: When I was in high school and col- 
lege, I had a lot of answers. Then I became a 
parent, and now I don't have any answers! One 
important thing, though, is Ray's consideration 
of me. I take care of the home and the nurtur- 
ing of the children while he's gone, but if he 
sees I'm in a real bind then he's not one to be 
afraid to pitch in and give me a hand. I would 
also tell a young couple to do as much as they 
can together. I think it's critical that the 
courtship period continue. That's a difficult 
thing because the mother is tired when the hus- 
band comes home from work, and she may not be 
as charming as she once was when she didn't 
have all these little children around her. If 
husband and wife can maintain a superior rela- 
tionship and communication between them, it will 
go a lot better with the children, too. 


Exponent: I can assume that your communication 
with Ray is very good? 


Michelle: We've got very good communication, 
and we make a good team, too. I know that's 

not the case in all homes. I think how much 
harder the struggles would be if you didn't have 
good communication; it's hard enough where we've 
got that going for us. 
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Exponent: 
gether? 


How do you and Ray spend time to- 
Do you go out every week? 


Michele: We set one night aside just for us. 
We get a babysitter and leave the kids at home. 
It's nice to be together with them, but it's 
nice to be together just as a couple. We also 
spend time together managing the business. Ray 
always asks my opinion because he feels it's as 
important for me to be involved as it is for 
him. We're both involved with the manager and 
employee meetings and with the paper work. We 
also do other projects together like finishing 
off the basement in our house. 

Exponent: You really do work as a team! 
Michele: We are a good team. Not that we 
don't have our occasional conflicts, but we work 
them out. 


Exponent: One last question. If you were to 
give only one thing as a mother to you children, 
what would it be? 


Michele: Oh, it would have to be the ability 
to have the love of Christ in their hearts. 
Doesn't everything else come from that? I'm 
going to do the best I can to help them gain 
that love. If they had that, what more could 
a mother ask for? 


Renee Tietjen 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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The following is a romanticized version of a 
chapter taken from Uncertain Sanctuary, A Story 
of Mormon Pioneering in Mexico by Estelle Webb 
Thomas, Westwater Press, 1980. 


There are compensations to age--I know that 
now, at long last. When the pain, glory, and 
ecstasy are gone, there is peace. And at ninety, 
peace is precious. I remember Anya once saying 
ase age must be more dreadful for me than for 

er. 


"To see great beauty fading, that would be 
torture,'' Anya said, sympathy in her honest 
blue eyes. 


Well, I'll begin at the beginning, when the 
beauty Anya spoke of was still untouched by 
time or sorrow. The day that changed my life 
was like any other dark and wintery one. When 
my friend Melinda ran in, her cheeks glowing 
from the cold, I welcomed the suggestion to go 
with her to a "cottage meeting." 


"Two young preachers have been coming to see 
Auntie Brock, did you know that? They've per- 
suaded her to let them hold a meeting in her 
living room tonight, and she asked me to bring 
some friends. Don't you want to go?" 


"Preachers?" I asked doubtfully. 
ing's so dull--" 


"But preach- 


"Tf it's dull, we can just sit and look at 
the preachers,"' giddy Melinda urged, eyes 
twinkling. 


"Are they handsome?" 


"If they weren't, do you suppose I'd be beg- 
ging you to go? I saw them leaving Auntie's and 
made an errand over there to learn why she was 
entertaining such a pair of young men. And now 
that I've a chance to meet them, wild horses 
couldn't keep me away!" 


I laughed, as usual, at Melinda's extravagant 
expressions, but I was curious and so was ready 
when she came by for me. 


Although the room was crowded with other cur- 
ious friends who turned to greet us as we en- 
tered, I saw only one--the young preacher, later 
introduced as Elder Lance Thornley. I was 
scarcely aware of Auntie's bustling up to take 
my wrap or her words of welcome. 


It was some time before I even noticed his 
companion, a blond young fellow with an open, 
engaging face that inspired confidence. But 
this night, he, like everyone else in the room, 
was mere background for Lance. I later learned 
that the impact of our meeting was as great on 
Lance as on me, that he felt the same electric 
shock that shook me so terribly. 


It wasn't just his appearance, although 
Lance was the handsomest man I had ever seen. 
Indeed, when I ceased shaking and could look at 
him objectively, I think his strength was the 
quality that struck me--strength of mind, body 
and purpose. That his religious convictions 
were as strong as the rest of him was evident 
when he began to speak. 


The other young man spoke first, simply and 
sincerely. But when Lance's turn came, the gen- 
tle words of the other were as nothing. I cap- 
not describe the power and authority with which 
he spoke--the absolute conviction in his deep 
voice, the burning zeal in his eyes. 


I was not the only one who was stirred, 
for many were converted to the gospel he preached 
that night and forsook all else to follow his 
call. But perhaps I was the only one who has 
never had an instant of doubt about that gos- 
pel. And yet it was my sincerity that was 
doubted; my family believed that I was in- 
fatuated with the preacher, not the message he 
carried. And when I applied for baptism, Lance 
looked deeply into my eyes, and almost sternly 
bade me be very sure before I took such a seri- 
ous step. He wanted to know if I were truly 
converted. I was as sure of that as I was that 
1 loved him. My family bitterly opposed my join- 
ig the new sect, and Lance, Elder Thornley as I 
knew him then, counseled me to wait, to try to 
win their approval or at least consent. 


He was soon transferred from our district. 
If 1 had any doubts, if as I feared (and my 
family declared) that Lance and the new gospel 
were inextricably united and that I could not 
accept one without the other, his leaving proved 
my faith. For though I longed for his presence, 
the word was as clear and dear to me as before. 
1 knew that if 1 never saw Lance again, this 
faith would still be my guide in life. 


In fact, I had no idea that I would see him 
again--unless, at some distant date, my con- 
vert's dream of gathering to Zion should be 
realized. He'd probably be happily married by 
then and perhaps wouldn't even remember me. I 
tried to let my love and zeal for the Church 
fill my breast to the exclusion of other long- 
ings. At my insistence, my family grudgingly 
consented to my baptism. 


I had plenty of time to study the gospel. 
Most of my friends had dropped me when I joined 
the unpopular sect. I found no pleasure in the 
company of the young men who still sought mine. 
Compared to the picture of Lance I had locked 
away in my heart, they had nothing to offer. 


: The day I received my first letter from him 
is as fresh in my mind as if it were yesterday. 

I had gone to the post office to pick up the 
mail and on the way home I began sorting it. 
There was a letter addressed to me, in a bold, 
unfamiliar hand. I tore it open. It was from 
Lance. With pounding heart, I devoured it, my 
eyes racing ahead, unable to believe the miracle. 


Lance had been released from his mission a 
few weeks earlier and had just arrived at his 
Utah home. Now that he was no longer a mis- 
sionary, he was free to tell me of his love and 
to ask if there were hope for him. He wrote 
that he had tried to wait until he had more to 
offer me, but that he could not get me out of 
his mind. I was filled with an exultation that 
can come only a few times; we could not bear such 
happiness continuously. 


But if I thought I was happy then, I found it 
was feeble compared to the happiness that filled 
my whole soul when, a few months later, I stood 
with Lance at the altar and became his wife for 
time and all eternity. The glorious words and 
promises of the service were burned deep in my 
soul and came to me often in the years that 
followed. 


Our happiness may have been too perfect for 
us to bear if a shadow had not been cast on it 
before our marriage. Lance sent for me, and I 
made the long trip west with 9ther Zion-bound 
converts. 1 was exhausted the afternoon | ar- 
rived at his home. His mother, a large, com- 
fortable woman whom I liked at once, sent me 
upstairs to rest until Lance came home. 


It was dark when I was awakened by Lance's 
kiss. He had picked me up and carried me down- 
stairs. I had the shock of my life when, 
laughing and breathless, we reached the lighted 
hall below. There--tall, straight and unsmil- 


_ing, his dark eyes looking directly. into mine-- 


stood another Lance. 
"This is Vance, my twin brother." 


Lance set me on my feet. The resemblance was 
uncanny. Yet there was a difference--an expres- 
sion in the black eyes that would never let me 
confuse the two. Vance's steady gaze gave me 
an uneasy feeling, and I laughed and chattered 
in an effort to clear the charged atmosphere. 
Before the wedding, which was not until the 
following month in Salt Lake City, Vance ex- 
plained his strange behavior the night we met. 


I had walked to the field one evening at 
sunset to meet and come back with Lance. I did 
not know, until he jumped the fence and came up 
to me, that it was Vance who met me instead. 


"Vance!" I exclaimed. 


He answered, with a wry smile, "How did you 
know? I thought maybe I could pass for him in 
this light." Then he added, "The harrow broke 
down, and Lance is fixing it. He didn't see you 
coming, so I took a mean advantage of him." 


But when I told him I'd wait for Lance, 
Vance's anger flared. 


"You can spare me these few minutes," he 
said, harshly. "You can't help but see I'm as 
much in love with you as he isl" 


I could not believe him at first, but his 
deadly seriousness left no doubt. 


"Lance and I have never had trouble in our 
lives." He laughed, a trifle grimly. "He has 
always been ready to give up, if we happened 
to want the same thing. He's the unselfish 
one. But something tells me it won't be that 
way this time--not unless you want it, too. 
That's why I had to talk to you. Can't it be 
me?" 


"I£ Lance's looks were all 1 loved, it 
might as well be you as he." I laughed lightly, 


hoping he would take the cue, but his stormy 
expression never altered. 


ye loved you the instant I saw you," he 
persisted, urgently. "It struck me Like 
lightning. You must have seen it. I couldn't 
speak! I thought you might have felt it too 
You acted so strangely!" : 


"Oh, Vance, I'm sorry, But you see, it's 
Lance--and everything that makes him Lance-- 
that I love!" 


But Vance did not give up easily. He was 
still pleading when we saw Lance coming across 
the field in the dusk. 


"Hush!" I exclaimed. "Don't ever let him 
know. It would hurt him," 


Vance dropped my hands and turned away. As 
Lance joined us, I began talking randomly. He 
kissed me and turned to walk at my other side, 
saying cheerfully to Vance, "Well, I got it 
fixed. We can finish that field in the morning." 


But in the morning Vance was gone. He had 
made a sudden decision to go East with a friend 
who was leaving at daybreak. 


“But to leave right in the middle of the 
spring plowing," his mother grieved. "It's not 
like him!" 


Although Lance quickly said, "He must have 
had his reasons. Vance has never run out on his 
work before,"' he looked thoughtful and puzzled 
as he added, "Wonder what it could have been?" 


In the weeks to come, Lance did double duty, 
working such long hours that I scarcely saw him. 
But that made our brief honeymoon, when at last 
he was completely mine, all the more precious. 


Vance came back in time for the harvesting 
and brought a wife. It seemed that he had tried 
to find someone as different from me as possi- 
ble. She was Swedish, a convert, recently ar- 
rived from the old country and spoke broken 
English. Where 1 was slender and sma’ 5 
Anya was sturdy, with large hips and large, 
well-shaped hands and feet. Blond like me, 
she wore heavy, flaxen braids down her back, 
like a school girl. Her skin was firm and 
fresh, and she had the clearest, most honest 
blue eyes I had ever seen. In fact, after the 
initial shock (we hadn't heard a word from 
Vance since he left), her wholesomeness impressed 
us all. I'm sure we all loved her from the day 
she arrived. 


All, that is, except Vance. His cavalier 
treatment of her hurt us all, for she almost 
worshipped him. She was so gentle and undemand- 
ing; I hoped she could not sense his ungracious- 
ness. But when she came to tell me she was to 
have a child, I discovered that she was much 
more sensitive than I had imagined. 


"I hope this baby will make Vance love me," 
she said wistfully, "as much as Lance loves 
you. As much," she added, "as Vance once 
loved you." 


"Oh, Anya, he does love you!" I protested, 
but she only shook her head sadly and changed 
the subject. I never knew how she discovered 
Vance's infatuation for me. 


"Don't you wish to have a baby, Diane?" she 
asked. "Or is Lance's great love enough for 
you?" 


"Of course I do, Anya. With all my heart 
I hope I can give Lance a child!" But by the 
time Anya's little Eric arrived, I had begun 
to doubt the possibility. Eric was blond and 
sturdy like his mother, an adorable baby, and 
I loved him as if he were my own. Every day I 
spent hours at Anya's or Mother Thornley's, 
where Vance and Anya lived, playing with and 
bathing him. 


Vance was proud of his son, and there was a 
new gentleness in his manner toward Anya. Lance 
loved the baby, too, but an unconscious wistful- 
ness in his expression, when he came home and 
found Eric with me, cut me to the heart. 


Eric was only 18 months old when tragedy 
struck the Thornley home twice within a few 
weeks. Lance's mother, who was 4 mother to 
Anya and me as well, died of an unsuspected 
heart ailment. We had not recovered from the 
shock when Vance was killed at the sawmill up 
the valley. Vance had never liked farming and, 
since his marriage, had turned the farm over 
to Lance and begun work at the mill. 
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This was almost too much for Anya. She 
had never complained of homesickness, but 


when Vance and Mother Thornley were snatched away, 


her heart turned homeward. She sobbed constantly 
and begged to be allowed to go. The difficulty 
of sending Anya and the baby to Sweden, however, 
would have been almost insurmountable, even if 

we had had the money. 


It was then, thinking constantly of Anya's 
problem, that my daring, incredible idea came 
to me. Lying sleepless night after night beside 
Lance, I considered it, rejected it, lived with 
it, and wept over it. In the end it was Anya's 
loneliness and my childlessness that helped me 
to make my decision. 


For a short time, due to circumstances and by 
direct revelation from God, our Church had 
countenanced plural marriage until it was re- 
nounced when the Government outlawed the custom. 
As in Biblical days, this was a sacred covenant. 
I never knew a polygamous family that was not 
united. But because of my selfish and all- 
absorbing love for Lance, the thought of sharing 
him had never entered my mind. So when I now 
broached the subject, he was overwhelmed. 


"You're out of your mind!" he said, harshly. 


Anya was equally revolted. She looked at me 
as if I really had taken leave of my senses. 
But their opposition only strengthened my deter- 
mination. The thought that Lance must remain 
childless because of me had become an obsession. 
I told them both that unless they married in the 
way sanctioned by the Church, I would leave him 
and go home to my people. Then he would be free 
to remarry and have a family. 


At long last it was settled. We were really 
one family, although Anya continued to live in 
Mother Thornley's large house and I kept the 
pretty little cottage Lance had built for me. 

I will not say that I did not suffer and shed 
tears in solitude, but I never doubted Lance's 
love. If Anya and I had been sisters before, 
we were doubly so now. I felt surprisingly 
1ittle jealousy--until the day she came to tell 
me she was going to have another child. 


I was on the floor playing with Eric. When 
the import of her stumbling words finally reached 
me, I turned to ice. I could not have spoken 
to save my life. Dark, bitter days followed. 

Ill from unhappiness, I lay and faced the fact 





I recently returned to my old college for a 
class reunion. Twenty-five years ago I gradu- 
ated from Wellesley College, a small liberal 
arts college for women, I brought back from the 
reunion updated impressions of old friends--many 
looking amazingly svelte and glamorous; the mem- 
ory of lively discussions continued years after; 
images of the glorious campus--lush with fresh 
Sreenery, unspoiled by grubby students, inhab- 
ited only by nostalgic alumnae dressed in their 
virginal white for the traditional procession, 
Much was the same, much had changed; the events 
were just as I had expected. My only surprise 
was in finding that I was still known as "that 
Mormon girl." 


that another woman was having Lance's child. 

It made no difference that this had been the 
primary purpose of my plan, that I had thought 
myself big enough to make this sacrifice for 
him. I never dreamed it would hurt so much. 
And Lance took my illness at face value and was 
comfortably sure I was incapable of anything so 
unworthy as jealousy. 


I fought my battle, and at last emerged, I 
believe, a little purified by pain and able to 
take up, at least outwardly, the peaceful and 
pleasant routine of our days and to conceal from 
everyone, I thought, the hard lump of misery 
in my breast. 


When Anya's son was born, the midwife--as a 
matter of course--sent for me, and--as a matter 
of course--I helped through the night. When 
the long strain was over, I got a good look at 
the new baby. If Eric was like his mother, this 
child was a miniature Lance. I was crushed. 


I'm sure Anya was hurt and bewildered that I 
took so little notice of the new baby. I had 
always made so much of Eric. Though I could 
see that neither Anya nor Lance could understand 
it and that both were hurt, I had as little to 
do with the new baby as possible. 


On the morning of my birthday, Lance rose, as 
usual, before dawn to do his chores. 
the gloom preceding daylight, all illusions 
seemed to be swept away, all realities made 
starker. I went over my life, as I always did 
on birthdays, counting up the assets and lia- 
bilities, feeling that the latter far outweighed 
the former. I flinched from thoughts of the 
future. All my bright plans for that had failed 


to materialize; another woman was living my dream. 


The door opened softly, and I thought that 
Lance was tiptoeing in to avoid waking me. I 
half opened my eyes to see Anya standing beside 
my bed. 


"Anya!" I sat up in alarm. "What are you do- 
ing over here at this time of morning?" 


Then I saw the bundle in her arms. She 
stooped and laid her baby on the pillow beside 


me. Before I could speak, she took my face in 
both her warm hands and kissed me. 


"Happy birthday, dear sister!" she whispered. 


¥ 


college," where some of the better lecturers 
are brought out to perform for the alumnae, 
there was a session on religious trends in the 
1980s. I attended and listened with interest 
as the speaker, a social scientist who charts 
the religious scene, noted that the "God is 
dead" era had passed and that religion attracts 
big interest and money now--largely funnelled 
into media ministries. He sees continuance and 
growth of the Eastern-inspired religions (more 
people practice yoga than Presbyterianism). He 
traced new ecumenical ties between Catholics and 
Protestants as against more conservative or 
"exclusivist" sects such as Jehovah's Witnesses 


As I lay in 
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I turned, speechless, to look at the baby. 
He opened his great dark eyes in a wide stare. 

"What . « Anya . . ." I stammered. 

"He is yours, Diane! From this day on--as if 
you had birthed him! He is your own little Lance." 


Her voice broke on the name, and we were both 
crying, our arms about each other. All the hurt 
and bitterness washed away in happy tears. 


That was how Lance found us. A light broke 
over his face as he bent and picked up the whim- 
pering baby, whom we were ignoring. The picture 
of him, Anya, and little Lance was burned on 
my heart forever and is as clear to me today as 
it was at that instant. 


I legally adopted Lance. He is all I 
dreamed a son could be--and more. And, as 
Anya said that morning, when we got so we could 
talk rationally, "I am strong like a cow; I'll 
have many more." She did--strong, beautiful 
children who loved and ran to "Aunt Diane" with 
their childish problems--from Eric, my first 
love, down to golden-haired Diane, the youngest. 
And in a way, they were mine, too. 


But nearest and dearest of all was my little 
Lance. When he could understand, I told him, 
half-fearfully, the story of his birth. But I 
need not have worried. 


"Gee, I was lucky!" he exclaimed fervently. 
Then at my expression, he said, quickly, "Oh, 
I love Aunt Anya. She's tops! But nobody else 
in the whole world has a mother like you!" 


Our husband passed on years ago, and Anya 
and I grieved together and comforted each other 
in his loss. Our children grew up and married. 
My Lance brought his lovely wife home, and she 
and my grandchildren are very dear to me. When 
little Diane, Anya's last one, married and left 
her, Eric asked his mother to make her home with 
him and his family. She gently refused. "I 
will never leave Sister Diane." 


Soon I will leave them all. I know my family 
and Anya's will mourn my passing. But the one 
who will miss me most is the one whose life has 
become bound to mine through the years by a thou- 
sand tendrils of love and sacrifice. There is no 
greater love than the selfless love of Anya. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


"Where do you stand on the ERA?" 
"I support it. Why do you want to know?" 


"Because three people have asked me how you 
feel about it." 


"They asked you? 
them?" 


Why? What did you tell 


"They knew I knew you. I told them they'd 


have to ask you." 


That I was the subject of "Does she or doesn't 


and Mormons, These last he included in the one 
third of Americans he classified as "born again 
Christians."" This trend toward conservatism, 
Eastern religions, and innovation was clearly 
threatening to the group attending the lecture 
who, from their questions, felt embattled in 
their efforts to defend traditional Protestant 
Christianity and secular humanism, 


she" queries on this topic made me decidedly un- 
easy. I wondered what people had been thinking 
about when they were so polite and pleasant in 
conversation. 


I was involved in more "Mormon conversa- 
tions" during those three days than I had been 
in three years. As a member of that colorful 
sect, the only one in my class, I was still 
the object of curiosity. Acquaintances wanted 
to know if I "had done my service."' Many 
spoke of seeing missionaries everywhere "'so 
clean-cut and handsome." All the questions 
directed to me were kindly. "Was I still in- 
volved?" "Were my children interested?" "What 
was the state of my faith?" An old friend had 
almost called when friends of hers considered 
moving to Utah. She was sure I could tell them 
things that would "help." Another old friend 
had expressed concern to her husband during re- 
cent news events. She wondered whether I was 
"in trouble" with the Church. I assured her 
that I was in no current danger of excommunica- 
tion. 


Mormons are often big news and are seldom 
favorably portrayed. Nothing new there. We have 
a long history of being offensive to certain 
fastidious sensibilities. But I was still struck 
that people I once knew well, supposedly not sub- 
ject to stereotypical influences, were so con- 
scious of the differences the Church represents 
and so threatened by these forces which they see 
as subversive. I had no interest in flag-waving 
and wanted to blend into the crowd, but I fear 
there is no escape for those of us who have cast 
our lots with the Gospel. Friends and critics 
alike are watching and "silent notes taking" when 
they are not openly questioning and condemning. 
We might as well be good examples. 


One concerned alum asked how the speaker could 
account for the "phenomenal growth of Mormonism 
all over the world in every country.'' He respond- 
ed at considerable length with what turned out to 
be these two points: 1. Mormons offer a "seri- 
ous" religious program, specific doctrines that 
do not change with social conditions. 2. They 
offer security, by which he meant a structured 
support community. I agreed with his comments, 
but thought I should assure the questioner that 
baptismal rates weren't that good. 


While waiting for the elevator, I was greeted 
by an old friend. 


Claudia L. Bushman 


Mormon concern appeared on the campus in Newark, Delaware 


another guise. At a session of the "mini- 
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Ode to Autumn 


With every fiber of my obsessive-compulsive 
soul, I resist summer, I resent being lifted 
from my well-defined path and dropped into the 
underbrush of June. Some college professors 
look forward to a summer of research and re- 
cuperation. I look forward to a season of 
reluctant domesticity. Summer brings to the 
surface my deepest conflicts. All winter I 
store away domestic guilts which pop out of my 
cupboards in June, forcing me into a role I do 
not like but have not yet escaped. Determined 
to be Earth Mother, I become a shrew. 





Home with no schedule and the children under- 
foot, I struggle for definition. I make lists. 
I call family councils. I schedule dentist 
appointments and answer forgotten mail. Fight- 
ing the blossoming anarchy, I try without suc- 
cess to mobilize my offspring, who, being crea- 
tures of nature, only wish to be left alone. 


June passes. Under heavy skies, I pick my 
way through a year's accumulation of unsorted 
drawers toward the decadent wilderness of July, 
a morass of watermelon rinds, dropped bathing 
suits, sweating toilets, and declining expecta- 
tions. August will be more bearable, I think, 
because, despite the heat, I can begin my count- 
down to September. Slowly I begin to bend with 
the season. As popsicle sticks continue to 
accumulate on window sills, I sleep late. I 
read Family Circle. I forget for a day at a 
time to look at the calendar, though somewhere 
inside me a time bomb is ticking, waiting to 
explode. 


Summer is for children or for childlike 
spirits who soak up sun in blissful ignorance of 
the week after next. I remember the day I had my 
hair cut really short for the first time. I must 
have been about to enter the sixth grade, I was 
standing under the maple tree in our front yard 
‘when a neighbor walked by and complimented me on 
my hairdo. I cautiously replied that I liked it 
well enough for summer but planned to let it grow 
out for school. "You'll have to hurry ‘then,'' she 
said. "You've only got two weeks."" I still re- 
member how her words intruded on my paradise. 


In summer, mothers and children shout at each 
other across an unbridgeable chasm of perception. 
Some days I feel like a backpacker carrying Grim 
Duty up the Himalayas of my children's timeless- 
ness. I see the boys sprawled on the living room 
floor, their knees and elbows bent at dizzying an- 
gles above the glacial moraine of their science 
fiction novels. Through the fog, I glimpse a 
summer day when I was about thirteen. My parents 
were away, and I spent eight hours curled in a 
raspberry-colored chair with a stack of chocolate- 
frosted cookies reading a novel which my father, 
in his role as superintendent of schools, later 
sent back to the Book of the Month Club as unfit 
for a high school library. 


One of the curses of middle-age is becoming 
one's own parent. I hear myself repeating my 
mother's words, "The book will be better after 
the work is done." My children ignore me as I 
ignored her. And so, I slog through summer as 
through a long, hot pregnancy, knowing that in 
September I will be delivered. On the Wednesday 
after Labor Day, with the children back in school, 
I will be reborn a scholar. 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 





What Constitutes an 
“R’ and So? 


For ten years we've heard, "Don't go to R- 
rated movies.'' Coming out of an "'R" has been 
like being caught at the old burlesque--you pays 
your buck and you takes your chances. Our mis- 
sionary daughter inadvertently horrified a com- 
panion in the MTC by admitting to have seen--and 
enjoyed--Ordinary People. "But it's an 'R'," she 
heard. ''But it was good!" she insisted. (Ordin- 
ary People earned its "'R" for indigenous obscen- 
ities, if there is such a thing, at least with 
a keen eye to characterization. Would that high- 
school boys in a car would respond to a girl on 
the street with "Golly, isn't she pretty!" or a 
teenager after a suicide attempt tell his psy- 
chiatrist, "Boy, I was certainly out of patience 
with my mom''!) 








Now suddenly after that decade of eschewing 
even the appearance of evil by not advertising 
anything but "G" and "PG" films, the Deseret 
News, official voice of authority, has decided 
the line between "PG" and "'R" is so thin as to 
be unreliable, in fact, nothing more than exped- 
ient, the mark of a Hollywood committee so whim- 
sical and self-interested that the inclusion or 
exclusion of a single word can toss a movie on 
one side or the other of that flimsy line (see 
Christopher Hicks’ movie column, 2 July 1981, 
Deseret News). When ratings began, 40 percent 
of the year's movies were "'G", now 4 percent are; 
42 percent this year are rated "R" and 46 percent 
upg." 


The line between "PG" and "'R" being what it 
is, and attendance at "'R" movies being what it 
is--multitudinous--and information about what 
is current being what sells newspapers, and cir- 
culation being the index to advertisers of bot- 
tom-line decision-making, credible newspapers 
across the country who once declined "'R" ads now 
are carrying them, the Deseret News included. 
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When I went on the MIA Gener i 
what was it?--'66?--almost every nan iil on 
cut and every woman-~including me--a bouffant so 
stiff no scalp knew a comb or even a scratch be- 
tween teasings. By the time back surgery took me 
off in '72, only one hold-out brother sported 
anything but the full head of hair--two or three 
toupees, yet!--and half of us sister folk had 
taken to coifs we could tumble even in air or 
water--and this in a day when length and style 
of hair were a sure sign of morality, political 
sense, and eternal fate. Homage to style from 
certified testimony-holders! (Anyone remember 
when only a floozie dyed her hair?) 


So what is a pulpit-fearing, dictum-following 
Saint to do? "A generation of BYU students," 
puzzles one official, "has grown up avoiding 'R' 
movies. What will happen when the Church paper 
makes them look okay? I guess as long as they're 
not in the Daily Universe .. ." 


So in the future, who's to do our deciding 
about the movies we will see? Who's willing? 
Who's able? What if we have to decide for our- 
selves--read a review, bring our discretion to 
bear, trust our instincts or even our powers of 
personal inspiration and discernment? Can we? 
Will we? 


Or have we drifted in the past couple of 
decades closer and closer to following someone 
else's interpretation of The Plan, applying some 
self-imposed, supposedly hierarchy-dictated check- 
list to our days and decisions, self-righteously 
collecting gold stars from ourselves and each 
other, scrutinizing and categorizing behavior by 
pointers not terribly unlike the fetishes and 
flourishes of the Pharisees so long disdained by 
Sunday School classes and study groups as meticu- 
lous and mistaken attention to the letter and not 
the spirit of anything? 


It's subtle, this giving up of our personal 


inspiration to the easy waiting to be told=-or 
influenced. But what would we do on our own? 


It's sometimes both hard and humorous to contem- 
plate how much our personal decisions are deter- 
mined by others. 


What, for heavens sake, are the possibilities 
for bringing to bear, as never before, our pri- 
vate sense of right in the world--and in our own 
cluttered but by george (if we let them be) God- 
directed wondrous destinies? 


Can we actually return to learning correct 
principles and governing ourselves (even in 
where we will spend our movie money, our sense 
of style, let alone our allegiances) to some- 
thing a notch above intellectual and spiritual 
serfdom and just a fine line below the angels 
in self-determination and the exercise of that 
agency we opted so wholeheartedly for somewhere, 
long long ago? 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


We are pleased to announce the inclusion of this 
dual columm. It will be a regular feature of 
each issue. Welcome, Emma Lou and Laurel! --Ed. 





HARVARD'S COMMENCEMENT: ERIKA'S ADDRESS 





Erika Peterson Munson 


Erika Elizabeth Peterson grew up just a few 
blocks from Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. As a teenager she had, on occasion, 
attended Harvard's ceremonious graduation exer- 
cises with her father, who was an administrator 
at the university, and imagined herself as one 
of the speakers. 


But when she actually was a graduating senior 
at Harvard and the deadline for entering the com- 
petition to deliver the "English Disquisition" at 
the commencement ceremonies was a day away, she 
was swamped with papers and exams. She credits 
her husband of one year, Shipley Munson, with 
spurring her on to write the essay and apply. At 
his insistence, she cut classes for a day to pre- 
pare the essay and enter the competition for the 
undergraduate address. 


Her essay was selected for the final competi- 
tion, which required that she and three other 


finalists present their addresses to a panel of 
faculty judges. "When the judges went out to 
confer, I kind of thought I had won," Erika re- 
members, "because my essay was unique in that it 
was personal and specific--not just platitudes 
like 'get out there and conquer the world.'" 


Despite her confidence the day of the competi- 
tion, there were many lapses as she began memo- 
rizing the speech, planning the emphasis, and 
mastering the Ciceronian style traditional in 
Harvard's well-attended graduation ceremony. 
Shipley describes many hours of listening to her 
mutter to herself, "It is a neighborhood and, as 
such, the hope of a torn and tattered society," 
as she was walking to school, fixing dinner, or 
even in the bathroom. 


Finally, June 4th arrived and Erika presented 
the winning speech. In her address Erika de- 
scribed her neighborhood in Somerville, bordered 
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wo Accolaves an? Apprecialiongy. 


All of us who have an interest in the con- 
tinued success of Exponent II owe a tremendous 
amount to the intelligent, competent woman 
who has shaped our paper for the past five 
years. Nancy Tate Dredge recently decided 
that it is time for new directions, new 
horizons in her life, and so she has chosen to 
resign as Editor. She will continue to work 
for Exponent as an Associate Editor--still 
a major responsibility but not quite calling 
for the total commitment she has given for 


so long. 


For more than two-thirds of the paper's 
lifespan, Nancy has been capably performing 
the myriad unheralded tasks of the Editor-- 
organizing and calling editorial meetings, 
soliciting manuscripts, corresponding with 
hundreds of authors and would-be authors (both 
novice and experienced). She has also been 
revising articles, typing much of each issue's 
final copy, proofreading the copy both before 
and after paste-up, and writing editorials. 
Then she has worked with the Art Editor on 
the content and format of each page and with 
the Section Editors on their sections. And 
that's not to mention setting up deadlines 
and schedules, managing crises, as well as 
performing any number of undefined, as-they- 
have-arisen tasks, such as taking the paper 
to the printer when no one else could, and 
typing address labels for authors' comp 1limen- 
tary copies. In the staff reorganization 
brought about by Nancy's resignation, seven 
women have taken on what were Nancy's respon- 
sibilities. 


"Can you imagine the hours she has put 
into Exponent II?" asks Linda Collins, 
another new Associate Editor. "I am totally 
overwhelmed that Nancy did all of this her- 
self for five years. And she did it all so 
quietly." 


Nancy's style is quiet. She listens. She 
is sensitive to the concerns of those who are 
less vocal as well as those who express their 
opinions forcefully. Consequently, she has 


been able to balance what goes into Exponent II 


so that it expresses the feelings, struggles, 
and interests of women throughout the Church. 


"Nancy is one of the few people I know," 
Says Renee Tietjen, Art Editor, "who can 
acknowledge and respect other points of view, 
even when she disagrees with them." 


Nancy herself has said, “Exponent rr 
must have balance. Not taking an editorial 
Stance allows us to judge each article on 
its own merits. We don't want to represent 
just one side of an issue, and sometimes 
that has meant we've held an article until 
we have received one representing another 
viewpoint." 


Other qualities she has brought to Expo- 
nent include precision and great attention 
to detail. Nancy has insisted upon the 
thoroughness necessary for the production 
of a high quality newspaper. She agrees 
that she has been "fussy" about Exponent's 
appearance--that the proofreading be tho- 
rough and careful, that the type face be 
easy to read, that the spacing be adequate, 
that the art be appropriate to the content 
of the articles. It is a rare typographical 





Nancy Dredge 


error that survives her scrutiny, and 
she even corrects hyphenation. (She has 
a natural gift for syllabification!) 


Her institution of a six-woman readers' 
committee allowed more voices in the 
selection process of articles for the 
paper. Because of carefully chosen Section 
Editors, Nancy feels the poetry, book review 
and fiction of the newspaper have been 
improved. She has also tried to include 
at least one "meaty'"' article and/or one 
with a feminist bent in each issue of 
the paper. The gradual upgrading of Exponent 
II can, in many ways, be attributed to its 
Editor, Nancy Dredge. 


The quiet confidence with which Nancy has 
carried out her responsibilities came as she 
worked in the position. She came to it with 
some initial fear and uncertainty. When 
Claudia Bushman resigned as Editor in Decem- 
ber of 1975, Nancy had been working on the 
paper for less than a year. She was in 
Korea with her husband, Paul, when the idea 
of a women's newspaper was generated, plans 
were solidified, and the first two issues 
were produced. Upon the Dredges' return to 
the States, Nancy slipped into an editorial 
role at Exponent II, but she says she was 
"quite an unknown quantity'' to most of the 
board members, Claudia's resignation was 
a time of confusion and uncertainty concern- 
ing the future of the paper. "No one 
thought we could find anyone in the Boston 
area to replace Claudia as Editor," Carrel 
Sheldon said. 


Nancy knew she had the editorial skills 
to carry the newspaper on, but she didn't 
think she had enough contacts to generate 
articles and ideas for articles. Carrel 
and others, who knew of her work, spoke 
up in her behalf. Still, she felt she 
was selected to be the Editor because she 
was "the only one," and she struggled against 
feelings of inferiority and inadequacy that 
so often accompany new responsibility or 
moving in a new direction. She acknow- 
ledges the helpful support of Grethe Peter- 
son and Laurel Ulrich in that first try- 
ing year of her editorial responsibili- 
ties, especially in planning and solicit- 
ing articles. 


"I didn't do anything for a whole month 
after I accepted the position," Nancy says. 
"I was paralyzed, The deadlines for the 
next issue got closer and closer. It was 


doubly difficult because it was Christmas- 
time and my children were four, two and 

nMine months at that time. Finally I 

started working in January and we put out 
the issue in early February. Now I look 
back and think that first issue was mediocre 
compared to several we have done since then. 
But it has all worked out fine and it has 
been a learning experience." 


Most of us would call "worked out fine" some- 


thing of an understatement. "With Nancy as 
Editor, the paper not only survived, but it 
got better," says Carrel. ''The last five years 


of Exponent II are the best tribute to Nancy." 


And then Nancy fails to mention all that 
she has done to assure that it "worked out 
fine."' She has given Exponent not only much 
of her time, but much of herself, "Nancy 
must have thought of Exponent II as her baby," 
says Linda Collins. "It was something in em- 
bryo that she was going to bring to life." 

The life she has given it is the vision she 
has had of why it exists and what it can 
do to help women, 


"One of the most important things about 
the paper is that it is," says Nancy, "and 
that it shows that Mormon women are thinking." 
She wrote in the Spring 1979 Editorial, en- 
titled "Removing the Masks": 


i Seen, 4. this newspaper . + as gear- 
ing up to provide means of communication 
and support for each other. We discussed 
support systems in a recent issue of Expo- 
nent II [Summer 1978]; I am firmly con- 
vinced that we can and should use each 
other as resources in these support 
systems. 


I'm for breaking down the facades we force 
each other to build; I'm for taking off 
masks and discussing the realities of our 
lives; and I'm for really helping each 
other in ways that count so that rather 
than having this sisterhood be just one 
more stumbling block to overcome, it can 
be a support system to build people. 


Nancy cares deeply about the ability we 
sisters have to help each other, if we 
only will. In page after page of the issues 
she has edited, that caring has been evi- 
dent. ''The power of Mormon women," she 
wrote in her last editorial, "in the real 
sense of that word, comes in our ability to 
help each other." Because of Nancy's aware- 
ness of that truth, many of us have found 
the power of sustenance and support in the 
pages of Exponent IT. 


We thank Nancy's family--her husband, 
Paul, and their children, Elisabeth, David, 
Margaret and Anne, for backing Nancy in this 
work. All of us who attend editorial board 
meetings have felt the graciousness of the 
Dredges and their support of Nancy and of 
Exponent II. 


And most of all, Nancy, we thank you. 
We can't know all the time, the work, or the 
headaches that this job has meant for you, 
but we have surely felt the love you have 
brought to our newspaper, and it is returned. 
Nancy Dredge, we love you. 





by the railroad track and the local corner grocery 


Store. She introduced Timmy, Joanne, and the 
other kids who play in its friendly streets. 
"When I'm locked out of my apartment, Timmy can 
scramble up the side of the grey triple decker 


carry on day to day as they do--paying close 


attention to the fine fabric of our neighbor- 


hood. Extending our hands in daily acts of 
love. 


said is within the compass of every human being." 
She explained that "close attention to the fine 
fabric of the various neighborhoods" where she 
has lived has been her way of life, and added 
that while the great problems of the world are 


and climb in a window to let me in." The audience 
caught her love for the neighborhood as she went 
on to describe the older folk who assemble at the 
P & K Deli, Paying its higher prices because they 
know the owner. "In the middle of a poor, decay- 
ing American city, the individuals of southeast 
Somerville have made their corner of the world 

a success." 


Some Exponent readers may recognize the closing 
line of Erika's speech. After winning the contest, 
she decided she needed to tighten the ending and 
was experimenting with various lines. That was in 
May, when the visiting teaching message was titled 
"Daily Acts of Love." Thus, the source of her 
inspiration. She commented on delivering this 
message to the entire Harvard commencement audi- 
ence: "I figure I've done my visiting teaching 
for about the next ten years!" 


too complicated for us to tackle with any imme- 
diacy, in our own neighborhoods we can "go on in 
our small spheres without being too anxious about 
our inability to be God and make everything right 
for everybody. I thank you no end and I wish you 
good fortune in every neighborhood to which life 
takes you." 


Erika and Shipley have filed the thank you 
letters with the family treasures, but the $300 
prize for the winning speech was spent in moving 

The message of "pay attention to your neigh- the Munsons to Chicago, where Erika is enjoying 
bors" was heard appreciatively by many attending the neighbors again and Shipley is doing graduate 
the graduation exercises. Erika has received nu- work. 
merous letters thanking her for her address. One 
came from Anna Y. Fenn, who described herself as 
an “ancient alumna" of 1920. She wrote, "What you 


The graduation message went on to compare the 
Harvard community with the Somerville neighbor- 
hood, and finally to encourage graduates and their 
families to continue to Strengthen "the fabric of 
our neighborhoods."" Her closing comments were: 


Even though some of us may receive more 
public attention than Timmy or Joanne, we must 


Diane McKinney Kellogg 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Waiting Up 


Nights kneeling by the bedroom window screen 
waiting under ash trees' black hat shadows, 
scent of the japonica's pink hair, 

I couldn't sleep till Mama came home, late 
with her new date. I watched them in the car 
sitting, talking, taking up the night. 

I couldn't sleep. 
My dolls waited up too. We made no noise 
to give away our lonesome, sleepless dark. 
And when they finally got out of the car 
against that distant slam I knew by heart 


I must have been eight or nine. 


Lullaby in the New Year 


One week is not too soon to learn a very 
early language, for your spine to be aware 
that a rocking chair means comfort and your wary 
nerves want sleep. 

; Nothing will disappear, 
forsaking you in vast, fluorescent air 
your fists and feet can't pummel. You shudder 
at my kiss, a random bother in your hair. 


I tell you this, my loud and little daughter: 
you have now all there is--familiar dark, 
a blanket's wings around you, milk within-- 
balanced with your head in my hand's cup 
in a second cradle of flesh and sound. 

We rock 
and still you rage. I kiss your hair again. 
All right, I whisper, accept, accept and sleep. 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


and walked up to the porch, whispering, laughing 


in the soft way I heard before, I ran 
and pulled the covers up, the perfect possum. 


These nights, when I awaken, still alone-- 

to alley cat or subway, downstairs doors, 

the dark creaking old houses make to show 

the wooden age of pain--I don't know where 

I am: still at that window in the dark, 
waiting; or maybe in the shadowed car 

parked past the streetlight, opening, slamming 
the car door, stepping past the running board 
onto familiar cement sidewalk, steps, 


kissing a quick front-porch goodnight, and then 


creeping into bed with the still child 
who waits there for me, hiding from my life. 


Nancy Baxter 
New York, New York 


Bones 


Bones. 

Hoary, wizened bones of 

One hundred thousand unidentified men. 
Vibrant youth, from heroic pall 

Avow true freedom's plaint; 

Unknown. 


A spectral chorus 

Rises in muted crescendo-- 
"Does man remember?-- 

Has he learned?" 


Virile son at my side; 
I wept 
At Verdun. 


Aleene S. Rowley 
Orem, Utah 


Blossomings 


Imprisoned long, spared little at the hands 
Of winter snow, I justly fear the frost. 

I tremble to survey my glazened lands. 

I do not care to see this harvest lost. 


Not having, helpless, watched the winter take, 


Stiffen, and maim the orchard you loved best, 
You cannot know the sacrifice I make 

In granting you the patience you request. 

I cherish more that grove for having seen 
Its suffering when ravaged by the snow; 


More prized its fruit, although its yield is lean, 


Than any other crop my fields can grow. 


It blossomed well aware that frost can freeze: 


I cannot be less fervent than my trees. 


Karen Marguerite Moloney 
Whittier, California 
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Two Children 


My newborn child 

Had raked red rick-rack 
Down his cheeks 

And rubbed his tiny nose 
To rawness. 

I laid to rest 

The worries 

Of my older ones: 

"It will be better, 
Soon." 


My friend was mother to a child 
Who never spoke her name 

Or answered when she smiled; 
Who lay for twenty years inert, 
His mind imprisoned 

While his body grew, 

Nartured by his mother's love. 
Blest with vision 

Far outreaching mine, 

She, too, could say, 

"This will be better, 

Soon." 


Margaret Munk 
Silver Springs, Maryland 
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Leah 
In Haran, 


Far from Beersheba, 

Leah, first daughter of Laban dwelt, 
Still unwed, 

When Jacob came to seek a wife. 


Now Leah understood well 

The country's law which read: 
Until the eldest maid weds, 
The younger one must wait. 


And Leah was the eldest. 


I wonder if she didn't thread 
Wreaths of scarlet flowers, 
Thrust them upon her head, 

And pray he would favor her, 

Or envision sunset ribbons 
Strewn across the sky 

Like crimson streamers 

Wrapped about her slender waist? 


A maid in love often dreams such things. 


But she possessed 
Not the beauty of her sister, 
Supposed he loved Rachel better. 


And he wished Rachel for his wife. 


No one saw the secret tears - 
Leah must have shed : 
When she became his less-loved wife. i 


Except God saw. 


He blessed her with seven children-- 
Then through Judah's lineage 

Came a woman revered 

Above all other women. 


s ——— 
Mary called her Son, Jesus: , 


Helen H. Trutton 
Walla Walla, Washington 


The Salon 


Their voices 

Bounce off mirrors 

Sashay through shearings 
Leap to lighting rods and 
Spiral there like gymnasts 
Exuberant and free. 


Their chant is to him 


Robed, they perform their 

Rituals at basins and mirrors 
Chattering holiness like ancient 
Priestesses in temples at rivertide 
Touched and touched 

Cleansed and guided j 
Touched and touched 
They become beautified 
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Their chant is of him 


And should a child enter there 
She is accepted as a holy thing. j 
Mooring her innocence : 
Among the mirrors, : 
They reach to her 

As a Princess reached 

For a babe in the Nile 


Their chant is by him 


And when they conclude their observance 
They depart from the sanctum of ease 
And return to him 

To whom they are wed 

By whom they are led 

Through whom they are said 

Beloved and Beloved 


In his image they are created. 


Kristine Barrett) — 
Sterling Park, Virginia 
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Sisters Sp 


The topic for this Sisters Speak column is the 
consolidated meeting schedule. We asked that 
respondents report how the new schedule has af- 
fected their lives and changed the quality of 
their Sabbath Day activities. 


Our first response is from Susan Oglivie of 
Hinsdale, Illinois, who is optimistic and hopeful 
about the new schedule: 


It seems that with more weekday time the ser- 
vices and talents of some LDS women are slowly 
beginning to reach out beyond our church circle. 
I am glad to no longer have any excuse for lack 
of participation in my neighborhood and commun- 
ity. As the early Saints needed the isolation 
of Utah to gain strength and courage to build a 
worldwide organization, perhaps as sisters we 
needed our demanding church schedule to learn 
and to discipline ourselves. Now, hopefully, we 
can take our organizational skills, teaching 
abilities, leadership training, homemaking tal- 
ent, and our strong families out into communi- 
ties that seem to be crying for these basics we 
have kept to ourselves. I suspect in doing this 
we Will find even more meaningful social rela- 
tions and sisterhood than we had in our constant 
church affiliations. 


Julie J. Nichols from Provo, Utah, has mixed 
feelings regarding the new schedule. She is 
optimistic that by recognizing some of its 
flaws we may improve upon it: 


We find it terrific to have all our meetings 
over at once, but we also disagree with all 
those Ensign articles about how fantastic the 
schedule has been for family togetherness, etc.-- 
especially the "ete." For instance, we have 
heard from those who took my husband's place in 
the Sunday School presidency that administrative 
tasks once handled in prayer meeting are now 
handled haphazardly, if at all. We know that 
lack of socializing time presents some real 
challenges. Ward members must make an extra 
effort now to be sure new members are incorpo- 
rated into the church community, since there 
is no time for chatting or chance meetings in 
foyers any more. Nobody has time to notice 
who's there during the Sunday rush, and I think 
little or no social activity can be detrimental 
to a ward. 


What about investigators? Perhaps the new 
schedule will serve to separate chaff from 
wheat--investigators who don't want to come to 
a three-hour meeting aren't ready to be bap- 
tized anyway--but what about the children who 
used to come to Primary as their only contact 
with the Church? Or those of us who have back 
problems and spend half of Sunday lying down to 
recuperate from three hours of sitting? Another 
problem is the excluding of Primary and MIA 
workers from their Relief Society and Priest- 
hood meetings. 


I don't deny that the consolidated schedule 
has advantages, but I do think that these as- 
pects of it need to be considered and approached 
with much care, prayer, and thoughtful action. 
Granted each ward or branch has to work out its 
own bugs. Awareness of the bugs comes first, 
though, and these are some of the worst. 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins of Tempe, Arizona, is con- 
cerned about the effects of the new schedule on 
small children, their parents and their teachers, 
but is also delighted at the benefits she sees 
for working sisters: 


For our family, the new consolidated schedule 
has been a mixed blessing. My husband and I 
have reached the general conclusion that it's 
great--if you don't have small children. 


The small children problem manifests itself 
in two ways: the nap dilemma and the cranky 
child endurance test. In our previous ward, we 
were allotted the 11-2 p.m. slot, in conflict 
with lunch and naptime. Some families may be 
able to rearrange a child's Naptime, but our 
attempts to bring the children to church ended 
with frustrated parents and fussy children 
disrupting the meetings or spending three hours 
in the foyer. So we alternated weeks, one 
parent at home with sleeping children and the 
other alone at church. If either of us had 
had a calling that required Sunday attendance, 
the other parent would have missed Church en- 
tirely. In the "olden days,"' chances were 
that a parent would miss one meeting due to 
naptime or a child's illness, but not all three, 


Even when the schedule does not conflict with 
naptime, it is difficult for young children and, 
consequently, for their parents and teachers. 
Until recently, I taught four-year-olds on a 
meeting schedule of Sacrament meeting first, 
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then Primary opening exercises, "sharing time," 
then classes, from 8 to ll a.m. After two hours 
of church, the children were restless, inatten- 
tive, and hungry. They were not ready to benefit 
from a lesson. The problem was compounded by 
my own fatigue and poor attitude (I got to 
wrestle my own children for one hour and six 
four-year-olds the next two hours) and the 

fact that the lessons were written for the old 
Primary schedule. Perhaps the new lesson 
manuals that will be used beginning in January 
will take into account that the children have 
spent the previous two hours sitting in church. 


The new schedule has disadvantages even for 
adults. Those called to work in Primary, 
Mutual, Aaronic Priesthood, or the nursery may 
miss both Sunday School and Relief Society or 
Priesthood. I think bishops should, wherever 
possible, split these callings so that each 
adult can attend either Sunday School or Relief 
Society/Priesthood. There are times when spiri- 
tuality and sanity must take precedence over 
continuity. 


There are some real advantages to the consoli- 
dated schedule. The family has to get itself 
ready and go back and forth only once. We love 
the large blocks of at-home time, the shorter 
meetings, and the "getting it over with."’ For 
me, though, the greatest benefit is attending 
"real" Relief Society. 


As a working sister, I love meeting with all 
the sisters in the ward and not having to at- 
tend a "poor relations" second session, which 
might not exist or which I might be too tired 
or starved of family contact to attend after a 
day on the job. Under the new schedule, the at- 
home and employed or student sisters meet and 
learn from each other, resulting in a better mix 
of ages, family situations, and perspectives. 

I feel like a full-fledged sister, not an outcast 
forced by my schedule to "stick to my own kind." 
I had not realized that I felt like an outcast 

until I was able to attend "real Relief Society. 
Any problems with the consolidated schedule are 
more than balanced by this new-found sisterhood, 


Carolyn Woffinden of Honolulu has some nostal- 
gic memories to share about friendly wards be- 
fore the changes of the new schedule: 


Whoopee!! was my reaction to the announcement 
of the new consolidated meeting schedule (CMS). 
At last the Church was helping out by handing us 
a large block of time earmarked "for family use." 
Suddenly we were reading the scriptures together, 
journals were brought up to date, we finally 
found time to visit relatives and friends, and 
we had time to talk to each other. The Sabbath 
was no longer hectic and frenzied. We went to 
church together and came home together. 


Then, just when everything was going great and 
I was really converted to the idea that "the Sab- 
bath was made for man," my husband was trans- 
ferred thousands of miles away from our relatives 
and our friendly California ward. We were forced 
rather quickly to take a second look at the CMS. 


From our perspective as "the new family" in the 
ward, we are finding that the CMS does not lend 
itself to socializing and friendshipping. The 
valiant efforts put forth to squeeze opening song 
and prayer, announcements, song practice and a 
lesson into a fifty-minute block called Relief 
Society leave me longing for the "olden days" of 
an hour and a half meeting with plenty of time 
to exchange ideas and explore thoughts and feel- 
ings. Mid-week Relief Society seemed to be more 
conducive to developing relationships with my 
sisters in the gospel. The shortness of meeting 
problem also exists in Sunday School. There is 
little time to make acquaintances and cultivate 
friendships. I am lucky to remember faces from 
week to week, much less names. 


While the inherent challenges facing a newcomer 
have become greater, I am confident those chal- 
lenges will be met. We will adapt. Even so, 
the nostalgia of days gone by remains. 


Dori DeSpain of Fredericksburg, Virginia, says 
the following letter was intended for the Pri- 
mary presidency in Salt Lake City. It is a 
‘thoughtful response to some problems with the 
schedule, and we are happy to print it while 
she decides whether to send it to those who are 
"in authority" and could use it to better the 
CMS: 


Having served as a Primary president before 
the consolidated meeting schedule, in a Relief 
Society presidency soon after its inception 
and now again as a Primary president (in wards 
on both coasts), I feel that I can speak with 
a fair amount of experience. 
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First may I identify what I feel are areas 
of inequity and/or bias in the new consoli- 
dated meeting schedule: 


1) Being called to Primary now automatically 
negates any opportunity to attend Relief Society 
or Sunday School class. This affects only Pri- 
mary; Mutual leaders can at least attend Sunday 
School. 


2) Everyone over the age of eleven has sepa- 
rate Sunday School and auxiliary or priesthood 
leadership and instructors. 


3) With all the talk of getting men more in- 
volved with children, it has been my observation 
that Primary is still predominantly staffed by 
women, Relief Society must continually be 
drained to provide Primary workers, usually the 
largest of the auxiliaries to staff. Women who 
are in a child care role five to six days a week 
must now also relinquish any hopes of adult group 
discussion and sisterhood cultivation and include 
a seventh day as well. 


My responsibilities as a Primary president have 
increased with the inception of the new schedule, 
unlike the heads of most other organizations. 

For example, 


1) Staffing: Attitudes toward working with 
children being what they are, it was hard enough 
to get people to accept Primary positions before 
the change. It is much more difficult now that 
they know the majority of their church experience 
on Sunday will be devoted to handling eleven 
three-year-olds for almost two hours. 


2) The nursery; Previously, we would maintain 
a small nursery for those teachers and leaders 
with small children. Now we must staff and be 
responsible for a nursery serving the entire 
ward. It is difficult to persuade someone to 
serve week after week for at least a year in a 
nursery which the whole ward uses. 


3) Sharing time: This responsibility, placed 
squarely on the Primary presidency's shoulders 
for the sole purpose of providing a time filler 
for the children of the ward so their parents 
can sit uninterrupted through Sunday School and 
auxiliary meetings, means preparing a fifteen- 
minute activity aimed at the whole range of chil- 
dren from three to eleven. It means more time 
spent in planning meetings, not less. 


4) Inservice meetings: Attendance at these 
meetings is usually only poor to fair no matter 
how terrific the inservice leader, the lesson, 
and the refreshments are. It has been my obser- 
vation that it is generally understood and ac- 
cepted by church members that you are called 
as a Primary worker because you are somehow less 
qualified to handle an adult class. Primary 
workers seem to struggle along under the cloud 
of an undeclared but ubiquitous caste system. 
Making inservice meetings mandatory only for 
Primary seems to sanction and encourage the 
attitude that Primary workers are less qualified 
since it suggests that they need more help than 
other teachers. 


In light of the apathetic attitudes toward 
serving in an organization devoted to teaching 
children, I fear lest we are heading toward a 
primary-worker stereotype who is almost exclu- 
sively female, may have several young children 
of her own and may need the emotional release 
from them but is called to Primary because 
"she's already young-child oriented," and is, 
of course, a willing worker. 


An objective of the consolidated schedule is 
to reduce the burden of meetings, yet I must 
plan, conduct and attend bi-weekly presidency 
meetings, monthly inservice meetings, quarterly 
stake meetings, monthly Scout troop committee 
meetings, plus any other Scout activity I may 
be requested to support. Then there are the 
quarterly activities, separate Blazer and Merrie 
Miss parties, Blazer and Merrie Miss graduation 
interviews, etc, Even aside from the meetings, 
that's an activity a month for Primary alone. 
This is a reduction in time and money? 


The consolidated meeting schedule is here to 
stay and I wouldn't return to the back-and- 
forth-to-church-five-times-a-week plan for any- 
thing. I feel, however, that in order for the 
schedule to be most beneficial and equitable 
for all church attendees, some adaptations 
could be considered. 


Some good public relations work regarding 


Primary must come directly from Salt Lake City. 
Church members need to know that it is not a 
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waste for a high priest to teach ten-year-old 
boys, that it is not a shame that a multi- 
talented sister is "stuck in the nursery every 
week," that Primary workers are not somehow 
doing penance for past sins. 


There needs to be a strong commitment from 
ward priesthood leaders to share the blessings 
of working with little people with the brethren 
of the ward. Children need the priesthood 
leadership and examples of fatherhood they can 
provide. Women staff Relief Society, men staff 
their respective priesthood quorums; women 
staff the Young Women, men staff the Young Men; 


both should share the responsibilities of Primary. 


Until such time as Primary becomes an equal 
opportunity employer, Relief Society presiden- 
cles must take steps to involve Primary and Mu- 
tual workers in Relief Society. It is not too 
much to ask that a handout of the lesson each 
week be prepared for these sisters, or that some 
other way be devised to include them weekly. 


Is it possible to reduce the expectations of 
Primary having to provide everything to all 
children from holiday parties to Cub Scout 
registration? We would then have the incen- 
tive--and the time!--to turn to the community 
for these things, thus following the counsel 
to be more involved in our communities. 


Personally, I would like to see the consoli- 
dated meeting schedule taken one step further-- 
eliminate Sunday School and reduce the meeting 
time to around two hours. We would attend 
Sacrament meeting, our respective auxiliary 
meetings, and go home. This would make it 
easier on the nursery-aged children by reducing 
the amount of time they must spend confined to 
one room and on nursery leaders who must keep 
them completely entertained during this time. 
It would be easier on the Primary presidency 
by eliminating that weekly headache, sharing 
time. It would free Sunday School personnel 
to accept other callings. Future curricula 
could be written to compensate for any loss 
felt by the elimination of weekly Sunday School 
classes, or the Church could simply continue to 
produce manuals with self-instruction courses 
at low cost and have everyone participate in 
self-motivated scripture study, not just the 
Primary workers. 


As I said, I feel that the objectives of the 
consolidated meeting schedule are great. I 
just can't understand why Primary wasn't in- 
cluded in them. 


The disadvantages noted in the previous letter 
have clearly worked to the advantage of Rubina R. 
Forester, a frequent contributor to this column, 
who offers her “Polynesian perspective": 


I am a Polynesian at heart and habit--the ear- 
lier the meetings, the better; the simpler the 
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schedule, the better; the longer the children 
are in someone else's care while I can enjoy 
two hassle-free hours, the better. 


Four wards meet in our chapel. My ward is 
enjoying the ideal middle schedule (11:30-2:30 
p-m.). With our present meeting schedule we 
have three hours to get the house in order, 
prepare assignments, find belts and socks 
for each of my four boys, eat a good enough 
breakfast to fortify the children for three 
hours, and seat all eight of us ten minutes 
before church begins. On the late schedule, 
we were deep in our afternoon naps when 3:30 
came around. Waiting around so late in the 
day to begin meetings was trying on the nerves, 
tempers, and ingenuity. 


Our Sunday afternoons cannot be the scripture 
reading, quiet inside games activities, personal 
journal writing time that the Church suggests. 
Our small three-bedroom house, which echoes 
each footfall from the hyperactivity of my 
boys' having to leave the TV off on Sundays, 
and the glorious Hawaiian sunshine prevent our 
home from becoming a mini-chapel. So it is that 
soon after lunch my children are outside playing 
house and school under the mango tree. This is 
a weekly opportunity for them to interact with 


each other without friends who, like them, cannot 


"play over" on Sundays. 


Going to church once a day is a blessing. | I 
only wash one pile of Sunday laundry when before 
I had two--a clean shirt for Sunday School and a 
clean shirt for Sacrament Meeting. Now I don't 
hate Sundays. I used to resent the time spent 


getting the kids ready, getting the kids settled, 


and keeping the kids happy. It was an all day 
job and I had little time to be Sabbath-minded. 


I have certain feelings I hope the Lord will 
forgive me for possessing. I delight in view- 
ing the backs of my children as they scurry 
off to Primary after Sacrament meeting. I 
served in the Primary seven years; now I'm in 
the Relief Society, and what pleasure I get to 
be with speaking, thinking Mormon women. I love 
the Primary but at this time of my life I love 
the Relief Society more. I love the Primary but 
I'm glad to be away from my children and other 
children for a while. (Lord, let it be a long 
while.) 


The new consolidated meeting schedule, as long 
as the hours are sane and sensible, is a welcome 
change in my life. 


In this issue, some writers have discussed 
the socialization of Mormon children. How do 
you feel about the values and attitudes that 
our young girls and boys learn in church 
classes? What additional and/or different 
values might we teach? and how? Please re- 
spond by 15 January 1982, limiting your re~- 
sponse to two double-spaced typewritten pages. 





Dear Sisters: 


I loved the Kirtland issue! I am grateful 
for Ned Robertson's contribution to my under- 
standing of our Mother in Heaven, and for his 
wife's commitment to a career for which she makes 
sacrifices because of her commitment to her fam- 
ily. It's because we can't all meet and know 
personally all of our excellent sisters and 
brothers that we have Exponent II. 


I felt that the article "Sex and the Sister 
Saint" was long overdue, Although it wasn't 
one hundred percent accurate (the "fun teens" 
in Provo all seem to wear makeup, and they 
wear it very well), it expressed some thoughts 
that have been buried far too long. My husband 
and I live in a non-student ward in Provo, one 
of those nicknamed "newly-wed and nearly-dead," 
and I have begun to think that part of the 
covering up of words and concepts related to 
sex is due to a fairly innocent generation 
gap (though this, of course, does not justify 
our perpetuating the problem). Many of the 
older sisters in our Relief Society have spent 
their lives just managing to make do finan- 
cially and emotionally; for them there's little 
point in trying now to figure out new ways to 
communicate or teach what for them wasn't all 
that rewarding anyhow. As for the young people, 
one excellent and open commentary on the subject 
is Marvin Payne's The Love Book. I recommend it 
highly for anyone who would like to see some 
well-expressed, good reasons for following the 
commandment to be chaste that still allows a 
healthy marriage relationship. Of course, 
Payne's book is not the only answer to Margaret 
Nielsen's closing call for suggestions. I'd 
like to hear some more myself, and I say 
"Bravo!" to her for bringing it up. 


Julie J. Nichols 
Provo, Utah 


Dear Sisters: 


I love Exponent II. It just keeps getting 
better and better! The Kirtland issue was 
perfect in every way. 


Carolyn Woffinden 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dear Exponent II Sisters: 


It has been a number of weeks now since I 
received my first issue of Exponent II--a 
gift subscription from a friend. I read the 
issue from cover to cover upon receiving it 
and have passed it along to others. 


I want to let you know how very much I en- 
joyed your publication, especially the article 
"The Public vs. the Private Image" by Gladys 
Clark Farmer (Spring, 1981). Never has an 
article had such a deep and profound effect 
upon me. My first thought was, "I wish every 
sister in the Church could read this." 


I am awaiting the next issue with great 
anticipation and know I won't be disappointed. 
I feel 1 have found a place where many others 
share thoughts and feelings similar to my 
own . . a place where "atypical" questions 
and ideas can be freely and openly discussed. 
I need no longer feel so alone. 


Judy A. Rogers 
Berkeley, California 


. Exponent II 


Christmas 1 


For those of you who actively (or passively) 
object to the hassles of a commercialized 
holiday season and dislike the annual deci- 
sions of what to give to whom, solve your Yule- 
tide dilemmas early! Give an Exponent subscrip- 
tion to family and friends. For a mere $4.50 
for a one-year subscription (or $8.00 for 
two years), share Exponent II with the impor- 
tant people in your life. 


Just send us your $$$ and a list of those 
you wish to receive subscriptions and we will 
see that a card is mailed between December 
15 and 20 acknowledging the gift in your 
name. 


All requests should be received by December 
1S at the Exponent box: 
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Dear Exponent II: 


i i Kirtland 
We certainly were impressed with the 
Issue of Exponent ITI. Probably because I knew the 
people and places, I enjoyed it better than any 
previous issue. 


The layout deserves our highest commendation. 
For all the headaches and hardwork, I trust you 
experience a heightened joy when you view a final 
product as exceptional as this. 


Please keep us informed if the Saints in this 
area greatly increase their subscriptions as 4 
result of this issue. We are hoping they will. 


Ned and Rosalind Robertson 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





